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AN ESSENTIALIST’S PLATFORM FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


WILLIAM C, BAGLEY 


In Educational Administration and Supervision 


S\espire its vast extent and 
heavy cost, public education in the 
United States is in many ways ap- 
pallingly weak and ineffective. Age 
for age, the average pupil in our ele- 
mentary schools does not meet the 
standards of achievement attained in 
the schools of many other countries. 
Extended investigations have reveal- 
ed differences so wide as to justify no 
other inference than that American 
elementary school achievement is far 
below what it could and should be. 
On the secondary level there is 
abundant evidence that in our laud- 
able efforts to send everyone to high 
school, standards have been unneces- 
sarily lowered. Indeed, it is scarcely 
too much to say that increasing pro- 
portions of our high school pupils are 
essentially illiterate. Failures in high 
school studies are often traceable to 
the fact that pupils cannot read effec- 
tively. Classes in “remedial” reading 
are now necessary on the secondary 
level to bring pupils to a standard of 
literacy that earlier instruction could 
and should have insured. Equally 
lamentable weaknesses in basic arith- 
metic are reported. And it is now 
taken for granted by high school 
teachers of foreign languages that 


one of their chief duties is to teach 
the rudiments of English grammar. 

A recent study suggests that juve- 
nile delinquency may be correlated 
in many cases with these reading 
disabilities which we contend are 
almost always avoidable by appro- 
priate elementary education. And 
while no causal relationship is claim- 
ed, it is well to know that during the 
century in which universal ele- 
mentary education has increasingly 
been the policy of all civilized coun- 
tries, ours is apparently the only one 
in which the expansion of the univer- 
sal school has not been paralleled by 
a significant decrease in the ratios of 
serious crime. 

The upward expansion of mass- 
education, which is probably the 
chief cause of our educational in- 
effectiveness, has been an outcome, 
not alone of a pervasive faith in edu- 
cation, but also and perhaps more 
fundamentally of economic factors. 
That increasing numbers of young 
people should seek an extended edu- 
cation was inevitable. In opening the 
high schools and colleges to ever- 
increasing numbers, however, it was 
just as inevitable that scholastic 
standards should be relaxed. Given 
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this need, it was only natural that ad- 
ministrators of education should wel- 
come any philosophy justifying such 
a policy—any theory of education 
which could make a virtue of neces- 
sity. Thus the theories which em- 
phasized interest, freedom, imme- 
diate needs, personal experience, 
psychological organization, and pupil 
initiative, and which in so doing 
tended to discredit their opposites— 
effort, discipline, remote goals, race- 
experience, logical sequence, and 
teacher-initiative—naturally made a 
powerful appeal. Over more than a 
generation they have increasingly in- 
fluenced the lower schools. They find 
specific expression in a variety of 
movements so numerous that only a 
few outstanding ones can here be 
listed: 

a) The complete abandonment in 
many schools of scholastic achieve- 
ment condition of promotion, 
and the passing of all pupils “on 
schedule.” This policy, supported 30 
years ago by studies of “retardation 
and elimination” has of late been 
given even wider appeal by the teach- 
ings of mental hygiene regarding the 
possible effects of failure in disinte- 
grating personality. The problem is 
extremely complicated, but the move- 
ment has already resulted in one im- 
portant change. Instead of having 
‘over-age’” pupils piling up in the 
intermediate grades, we now have 
“overgraded” pupils in the high 
schools handicapped by lack of thor- 
ough training in the fundamentals. 

b) The disparagement of system 
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and sequence in learning and the en 
thronement of the doctrine of ing 
dental learning. The theory hold 
that facts and principles can only k 
learned through applying them t 
vital problems that appeal to one a 
the moment as worth solving. A 
result has been the wide vogue of the 
so-called “activity movement.” 

“Activity curricula,” like the proj- 
ect method, undoubtedly have a cen. 
tral function in the primary school, 
and a very useful supplementay 
function on all educational levels, but 
the tendency to substitute them com. 
pletely for systematic and sequential 
learning is another matter. The 
theory that ‘mind will not learn what 
is alien to its fundamental vital pur- 
poses,” Thorndike has pronounced 
on the basis of extended experimen. 
tation, “to be attractive and plausible 
but definitely false.” And the dis 
paragement of systematic and se 
quential learning has been criticized 
in no uncertain terms by John Dewey. 

c) The discrediting of the exact 
and exacting studies. The chief bar- 
rier to opening the high schools to 
the masses at the outset was the re- 
quirement of Latin, algebra, and 
geometry in the secondary program. 
The practical value of these subjects 
was difficult to defend but their cen- 
tral place in the curriculum was be- 
lieved to be justified by the mental 
discipline their mastery involved. 
Anything that would tend to discredit 
this justification was seized on by 
those responsible for the expansion 
of mass-education. 
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Fortunately for their purposes, just 
at the turn of the century came the 
dassic experiments of Thorndike and 
Woodworth testing the validity of 
the theory of mental discipline. They 
were followed by a long series of 
similar investigations. The results in 
general indicated that “transfer of 
learning” was either quite negative 
or so slight as to bring the whole 
theory into question. 

The proponents of educational 
movements that were impeded by the 
requirement of subjects inherently 
dificult to the average mind were 
not slow to capitalize these experi- 
mental findings, with far-reaching 
results in school practice. The schools 
adopted the easy policy of leveling 
down rather than facing resolutely 
the difficult task of leveling up. The 
important fact here is that there has 
been a growing practice of discourag- 
ing competent learners from under- 
taking exacting studies. As John 
Dewey has contended, the older cur- 
tiulum of classics and mathematics 
does have a unique value to those 
competent to its mastery—a value for 
which, in his judgment, the so-called 
reform movements have not yet pro- 
vided a substitute. 

d) An increasing emphasis on the 
“social studies.”” The argument here 
is appealing. ‘Education for citizen- 
ship” is a ringing slogan with end- 
less possibilities. Obviously no one 
could fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of a firm foundation in the his- 
tory of human institutions, of an ac- 
quaintance with pressing social 





problems and with such principles of 
economics, sociology, and political 
science as have been well established. 

But just as obviously the social sci- 
ences are not in the same class with 
the natural sciences. Their generali- 
zations permit trustworthy predic- 
tions only in a few cases and then 
only in slight degree. 

e) Using the schools to establish a 
new social order. The proposal de- 
liberately to indoctrinate immature 
learners in the interest of a specific 
social order involving wide depar- 
tures from the existing one is ques- 
tionable. In view of the ineffective- 
ness of the lower schools in laying 
adequate foundations in fundamental 
learnings of unquestioned value, such 
efforts would inevitably be highly 
superficial. And here we might well 
point out that certain peoples—the 
Swedes, the Danes, the Norwegians, 
the New Zealanders—who have ac- 
tually achieved a social order ex- 
emplifying much of what our ideal- 
ists dream of—have not achieved 
these laudable results by emasculating 
their educational systems. 

f) The curriculum-revision move- 
ment and its vagaries. The various 
reform proposals just mentioned 
have culminated in the general 
movement known as curriculum- 
revision which has dominated the 
lower schools for 20 years. As long 
ago as 1933 more than 30,000 differ- 
ent curricula were on file at Teachers 
College, most of them prepared by 
local committees of teachers under 
the direction of a “curriculum ex- 
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pert.” The clear tendency of this 
movement has been to minimize basic 
learnings, to magnify the superficial, 
to belittle sequence and system, and 
otherwise to aggravate the weakness 
and ineffectiveness of our lower 
schools. 

American educational theory long 
ago dropped the word “discipline” 
from its vocabulary. Today its most 
influential spokesmen enthrone the 
right of even the most immature 
learner to choose what he shall learn. 
They condemn as “authoritarian” all 
learning tasks imposed by the teach- 
er. They deny any value in the sys- 
tematic mastery of the lessons the 
race has learned at great cost. Obedi- 
ence they stigmatize as a sign of 
weakness. All this they advocate in 
the magic names of ‘‘democracy’’ and 
“freedom.” 

Now obviously the freedom of the 
immature to choose what they shall 
learn is of negligible consequence 
compared with their later freedom 
from want, fear, fraud, superstition, 
and error, which fetter the ignorant 
as cruelly as the chains of the slave 
driver—and the price of this freedom 
is sustained effort devoted to the mas- 
tery of materials the significance of 
which must at the same time be taken 
on faith. 

This problem is far more than 
merely a personal one. A democratic 
society has a vital, collective stake in 
the informed intelligence of every 
citizen. The need for intelligent col- 
lective judgment is so vital that it 
would be folly to leave it to the 
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whim or caprice of either learner or 
teacher. An effective democracy de. 
mands a community of culture. 
There can be little question as to the 
essentials. A specific program includ- 
ing these essentials should be the 
heart of a democratic system of edu- 
cation. In a country like ours witha 
highly mobile population there 
should be an agreement as to the 
order and grade-placement of sub- 
jects and especially of crucial topics. 
There is no valid reason for the ex- 
treme localism that had come to char. 
acterize American education. There 
is no valid reason for the failure of 
the American elementary school to 
lay as firm a foundation in educa 
tional fundamentals as do the ele- 
mentary schools of other countries. 
It is especially regrettable that educa- 
tional theory should in effect condone 
and rationalize scamped work by 
ridiculing such traits as thoroughness, 
accuracy, persistence, and good work- 
manship for its own sake. 

Among the essentials of the Essen- 
tialist, then, is recognition of the 
right of immature learners to gui- 
dance and direction. The responsi- 
bility of the mature for the immature 
is the biological meaning of the ex- 
tended period of human immaturity 
and dependence. 

It would be futile to deny that 
control and discipline may be brutal, 
stupid, and used for unworthy ends, 
or the need for relaxation of external 
discipline with the growth of voli- 
tional maturity. But this does not 
alter the fundamental fact that free- 
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dom must go hand in hand with 
responsibility, and that responsible 
freedom is always a conquest, never 
a gift. 

An educational theory to meet the 
problems of today must be strong, 
virile and positive, not feeble, effem- 
inate, and vague. The theories that 
have increasingly dominated Ameri- 
can education during the last genera- 
tion have been distinctly of the latter 

. The Essentialists recognize the 
contributions of real value these 


theories have made to educational 
practice. They believe, however, that 
these positive elements can be pre- 
served in an educational theory 
which finds its basis in the necessary 
dependence of the immature on the 
mature for guidance, instruction, and 
discipline. This dependence is in- 
herent in human nature. ‘Authori- 
tarianism” is an ugly word. But in 
rebelling against certain of its impli- 
cations it will not do to reject the 
authority of plain facts. 


William C. Bagley is Professor of Education, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV 
(April, 1938), 241-56. 
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—'N an effort to cut the traffic 
death toll among the 20,000,000 
American children who are return- 
ing to school at this time, Dr. Her- 
bert J. Stack, director of the new 
National Center for Safety Education 
at New York University, has issued 
ten rules for children to observe as 
their part in “playing safe.” 

1. Start to school early enough so 
that you will not have to rush. 

2. Plan the safest trip to and from 
school, and follow it every day. 

3. Always cross at the crossing, 
never in the middle of the block. 

4. Cross only with the safe lights. 

5. Be alert at all times when cross- 
ing streets. 

6. Obey the officer or safety-patrol 


boy on duty at the street crossing. 

7. Don’t hitch rides or dart out 
onto the street from behind parked 
cars or hedges. 

8. Play in safe places—play- 
grounds, play streets, vacant lots— 
not on dangerous streets. 

9. Ride bicycles on the right side 
of roadways, and obey traffic signals 
and stop signs. 

10. On rural highways always 
walk on the left, facing traffic. 

The remarkable success of the 
child safety program with an annual 
saving of 8,000 lives and countless 
injuries is due largely to the fact that 
children are being trained in school 
to follow simple traffic rules, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stack. 








IS MODERN EDUCATION CHAOTIC? 
Harry GIDEONSE 


“Y) E live in a time in which it 


is fashionable to speak of the “‘con- 
fusion,” “the chaos,” of modern edu- 
cation. The approved pattern of such 
fashionable “pointing with alarm”— 
and it is the common stock in trade 
of the average newspaper editor or 
college president—is to list all the 
odds and ends in a typical 1938 
school program, to cull from hun- 
dreds of offered college courses a few 
items on clog dancing or library 
classification, and then to poke some 
fun at modern research and doctors’ 
dissertations, such as the one on dish- 
washing that seems to strike the eye 
of all the critics. After compiling his 
list of oddities, the critic then pro- 
ceeds to compare this list of curiosi- 
ties, which he will probably call the 
“fads and frills” of modern educa- 
tion, with the supposed virtues of the 
good old “training of the intellect.” 

I would not argue that there is 
perfect clarity in American educa- 
tion. There is obviously much oppor- 
tunism, much muddy thinking, and 
a good deal of incompetence. But I 
submit a vulgar prejudice. It would 
be peculiar indeed if the schools 
were perfectly clear in their vision 
of their task in a society in which 
all else is flux and transition. 

Further, much of the argument 
about “chaos” in the schools is a 
matter of defining our terms. If free- 
dom means anything at all to me, it 
means toleration of variation from 
prevailing orthodoxy. Free society is 
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society with an extraordinary amount 
of variety in it, and that diversity is 
the essence of what freedom is for, 
But you have to be careful. One 
man’s freedom is another man’s 
chaos, just as the same man can be 
either “firm” or “stubborn.” 

If you believe in tolerance for 
views other than your own, in the 
rights of minorities, in diversity, you 
may well say that you believe ina 
free society. But if you believe you 
have all truth boxed away in your 
own little orthodoxy, then you are 
likely to call the variations that are 
characteristic of a free society “che 
otic” or “confusing.” Most critics of 
freedom—which they call “‘chaos’— 
carefully conceal their criteria of 
“order.” If they gave us their yard- 
stick of truth and order, we probs 
bly would not pay much attention. 

Most contemporary discussion of 
education overlooks the fact that the 
content of education—and its direc. 
tion—are largely determined by the 
social and economic background of 
the time. It is silly to compare the 
educational ideas of the ancient 
Greeks with those of contemporary 
America without a full examination 
of the entire social picture of the 
two periods. If, for instance, orgat- 
ized religion, or the community, takes 
care of certain aspects of education 
there is obviously no need for formal 
education to enter those fields; but 
if they do not—or cease to—take 
care of these aspects then there is 
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good reason to ask whether this 
might not be a field for new activity 
in the school. The mere fact that the 
schools now range into other than 
dassical and academic fields, that 
doctors’ dissertations are concerned 
with dishwashing, doesn’t impress 
me in the slightest as a sign of weak- 
ness. Dishwashing, for instance is a 
pretty important, if dreary, human 
activity. Anyone who by taking sys- 
tematic thought of the matter—and 
that is all that is meant by the term 
“science’’—can reduce the daily 
drudgery of millions of housewives 
by even a very small percentage, is 
doing something of greater impor- 
tance than the authors of thousands 
of theses that never get read by any- 
one except the author, his printer, 
and—let us hope—his teacher. What 
matters is not that the schools are 
doing things that go beyond the old 
academic program, but rather wheth- 
et the reasons for doing these new 
things are sound, and whether they 
are done well. 

In modern society, material pro- 
ductivity is the final end of public 
policy. There is one fundamental 
consensus in all our modern “‘isms” 
—a higher standard of living. But 
you cannot get productivity with 
specialization, and if you specialize 
you get more and more people who 
are using only one little part of their 
potential human equipment. 


The function of education needs 
to be restated in terms of the prob- 
lems our society encounters. One of 
those problems is the meeting of 
needs which we have not thought of 
as anybody’s special function because 
in the past we could take it for 
granted that the tradition would be 
passed on through the church and the 
family. We now know that these 
needs are not being met—except in 
ways that seem harmful both to the 
individual and to society. It is, there- 
fore, almost a crime against youth to 
advocate an exclusively intellectual 
emphasis in education, on the easy 
and erroneous assumption that the 
church and the family will take care 
of all other needs. They won’t and 
they don’t, and we know it. 

If our schools do not reorient 
themselves in that direction, if we 
do not live up to our other than in- 
tellectual responsibilities, if we do 
not reach into certain moral and 
emotional fields, someone else will— 
the man on horseback, or a clergy- 
man gone wrong, or some other fel- 
low who organizes the emotionally 
starved, exploits them by promising 
them all the sky and a blue hat, and 
gives them the kind of emotional ex- 
pression they need. The so-called 
“fads and frills’ are not luxuries 
but essentials in an educational pro- 
gram for the preservation of a free 
and democratic society. 


Harry Gideonse is Professor of Economics at Co- 

lumbia University. Reported from an address over 

radio station WCFL, on June 28, 1938, sponsored 
by the Chicago Teachers Union. 








TEACHERS TAUGHT WITH THEIR PUPILS 


ALICE V. KELIHER 
In the New York Times 


il S one large city school system 
warns its teachers about ‘‘degree chas- 
ing,” others raise their requirements 
and send teachers credit hunting. I 
am a member of an increasingly large 
group who ask: 

“What do they take home with 
them? How does all this affect their 
teaching?” 

Seven years ago I began to teach 
teachers. I taught in a large univer- 
sity summer school where, uncon- 
sciously, the quality of instruction 
was measured by the size of the class. 
Some classes were taught through 
microphones. One of the great 
genius-teachers of our time had 
classes of 800 to 1,000, discussed 
with them the need for more individ- 
ual attention to children, examined 
them on the fallacies of examina- 
tions. 

Last week ended the fifth year of 
an experiment in a different plan of 
teacher education. Five years ago Dr. 
M. L. Orr of Alabama College, a 
small women’s college, asked me to 
help him develop a summer pro- 
gtam for teachers in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. As I look back on these five 
summers I am convinced that we 
have worked out the first program of 
teacher education in which we could 
believe. 

We looked honestly at the fact 
that most of us teach as we are 
taught, that we learn to do by doing. 
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And then we asked ourselves why 
we couldn’t develop a program in 
which we carried out with teachers 
everything we asked them to do with 
children. Did we advocate releasing 
children from _ strait-jacket time 
schedules? Then we had to release 
our student teachers in the same way, 
Hence no predetermined classes, but 
a day free for planning important 
things to be done exactly as we plan 
any given office day. 

Did we advocate freeing children 
from the fears surrounding marks, 
examinations, and competitions? 
Then we had to release our adult stu- 
dents from the same fears and false 
motivations. 

Did we advocate real experiences 
for children as the most vivid and 
economical means of learning? Then 
we had to make the same experiences 
possible for our teacher-students. 
Hence all-day and over-night trips to 
TVA projects, Tuskegee, news and 
radio plants, eroded lands. There 
were nearly always children from the 
laboratory school on these trips, be- 
cause children are the realest part of a 
teacher’s reality and close, informal 
acquaintance with them is invaluable. 

A joint seminar, a daily but mov- 
able discussion shared by our staff 
members and our hundred students, 
is a time of vigorous exploration of 
the psychology and philosophy of 
what we are doing with children and 
with our own adult program. In out 
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seminar we also plan our trips, our is our deepened conviction that the 
science hikes, our singing and danc-_ mental health of the teacher is the 
why ing times. most significant factor in good edu- 
m in} J art and science rooms and in cation. 
chers | the out-of-doors, children and adults Weare also convinced that the stu- 
with | #like explore materials, ideas, and dents who feel the most joy, excite- 
asing techniques. They find new joy in ment, and security in our activities 
time using their hands, eyes, ears, and are the ones who make the most im- 
sJease | 20S€S- portant changes when they go back 
way, The most important outcome of to their own jobs. Reports, photo- 
; but | this experiment in teacher education graphs, and visits confirm this belief. 
rtant 
plan Alice V. Keliher is Chairman of the Commission on 
Human Relations, Progressive Education Associa- 
Idren tion. Reported from the New York Times, (August 
od 21, 1938). 
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and G. L. MAXWELL, Assistant Director, Educational Division, WPA: 
Thea “If all the people in this country who were wholly illiterate in 1930 
me lived together in one city, it would be the second city in the nation, 
lente one third larger than Chicago, twice the size of Philadelphia, and 
es ‘: three and a half times as large as Los Angeles! 
; and PAUL PoPENOE, Director, Bureau of Family Relations, Los Angeles, 
There California: “At the age of 35 or 40 a woman would be mature, 
n the experienced, at the height of her powers, and in many ways much 
o~ better qualified to teach, to do social work, or to take some other 
‘ ofa job that might attract her, than is the inexperienced girl just out of 
college whose main recommendation is the number of ‘units’ she 
prmal has acquired. I believe much of the elementary and high school 
lable. teaching of the future, for instance, could be done advantageously 
mov- by married women who have kept up their intellectual interests 
staff through adult education, and who have demonstrated in their own 
lents, homes that they are good educators. Even if their work were on a 
on of part-time basis, ‘so that two or three of them were required to do 
y of what is now done by some unmarried woman working full time, the 
a and gains to society would far outweigh the losses. The present system 
on prevents too many superior women from becoming wives of 
mothers.” 
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VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING CERTAIN ELEMENTS 
OF CRITICAL THINKING 


Louis M. HEIL 
In Educational Screen 


—! NCREASINGLY the type of 
publication which may be classed 
as pictorial is being used to present 
information of almost every kind to 
the public. The activities of the 
CCC, the WPA, and other govern- 
mental agencies are represented in 
pictorial form; trends in disease and 
accidents are presented through 
charts and graphs; advertisers use 
pictorial techniques to influence the 
consumer. 

But readers of such materials in- 
terpret them very differently, and 
often their interpretations are not 
justified. Apparently, children might 
well receive instruction which would 


prepare them to make accurate in- 
terpretations of evidence presented 
in pictorial form. One method of 
instruction would be to have chil- 
dren work at problems in which it 
would be necessary to interpret pic- 
torial data. Building America, Life, 
Hygeia, and other publications con- 
tain an abundance of suitable data. 

How can such materials be used to 
develop more critical thinking by 
pupils? Let us assume that in class 
discussion the data represented by 
the illustration is shown to the class, 
(One way of solving the problem of 
getting the data before the entire 
group is the use of lantern or film 
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(Courtesy The Textile Primer) 


Cotton Thread Production in Terms of Spindles. 
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TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING 


slides.) The teacher may ask several 
questions regarding the data: 

1. Make several interpretations 
which you believe are entirely justi- 
fied by the data presented. 

2. Are there factors in the data 
which represent the cause of the re- 
duction of cotton thread production 
in the North? 

3. How would you express an in- 
terpretation which would predict the 
cotton produced in the North at 
some future time—say, 1940? 

4. Make an interpretation express- 
ing as accurately as possible the 
effects of decreased cotton produc- 
tion in the North. Which factors in 
the data support this interpretation? 

5. What prediction would you 
make concerning production of cot- 
ton thread in the Southwest? What 
factors in the data support this in- 
terpretation? 

These questions have been selected 
to direct discussion at certain points 
where the pupil is likely to make 
efroneous interpretations. A discus- 
sion of Question 2 should indicate 
that there is nothing in the evidence 
enabling one to assign any cause for 
the decline of cotton-thread produc- 
tion in the North. Question 3 should 
bring out the necessity for qualifica- 
tion of a prediction; it can only be 
“probably true” even though it 
agrees with a trend in the evidence. 
Discussion of Question 4 will dem- 
onstrate that there is nothing in the 
evidence enabling one to make any 
interpretation concerning the possi- 
ble effects of decreased thread pro- 


duction in the North. Question 5 
should demonstrate the fallacy of 
overgeneralization — of predicting 
for the Southwest on the basis of 
evidence concerning the Southeast. 

Questions similar to the above 
could be devised to direct pupils’ 
attention to other principles or cau- 
tions which should be applied in 
interpreting data or evidence: 

Interpretations which reason by 
analogy must be qualified. 

Interpretations which refer to 
specific points within the data but 
which are not actually described 
should be qualified. 

Interpretations involving personal 
bias or judgments are unjustified. “It 
is unfortunate that thread produc- 
tion in the North is falling off.” 

Interpretations which assume that 
everything works in accord with a 
purposeful or predetermined plan 
cannot be justified. The people of 
the United States can do nothing 
about the downward trend of thread 
production in the North. 

In testing for a pupil’s achieve- 
ment in making accurate interpreta- 
tions, the pupil should be given an 
opportunity to make the common 
errors. That is, he should be given 
an opportunity to go beyond the data 
in various ways. A few items follow: 

1. Southern cotton manufacture 
was greatly reduced by the depression 
of 1930-33. 

2. The reduction in the produc- 
tion of cotton was accompanied by a 
still greater reduction of workers 
employed. 
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3. The use of substitutes for cot- 
ton in dresses and stockings has re- 
sulted in a reduction of the amount 
of cotton cloth. 

4. The number of active spindles 
in northern mills showed a consistent 
downward trend, which was not true 
in southern mills. 

5. Many persons employed in 
northern mills before 1921 were 
forced to find other employment 
after that time. 

6. Less cotton was grown in the 
United States in 1935 than in 1921. 

7. In 1931 there were fewer 
spindles in use in the eastern United 
States than in 1929. 

8. More cotton cloth is now be- 
ing made in southern mills than was 
made in 1929. 


The pupil is asked to judge every 
statement in one of five ways: (1) 
the evidence itself proves the state. 
ment true; (2) the evidence sug. 
gests that the statement is probably 
true; (3) the evidence is insufh. 
cient to make a decision about the 
statement; (4) the evidence suggests 
that the statement is probably false; 
(5) the evidence proves the state. 
ment false. 

From a pupil’s performance ona 
test based on several kinds of data 
it is possible to infer his outstanding 
tendencies. He may tend to go be. 
yond the facts; he may be over-cau- 
tious; he may exhibit gross errors of 
judgment. This evidence is helpful 
to the teacher in correcting the pu- 
pil’s individual difficulties. 


Louis M. Heil is on the faculty of Ohio State 
University. Reported from Educational Screen, XVII 
(May, 4938), 153-54. 
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Z@ HIS fall approximately one- 
fourth of the Nation’s population is 
seeking education in schools and col- 
leges. The U. S. Office of Education 
reports that approximately 33,- 
000,000 persons are now enrolled. 
About 22,400,000 children are in 
attendance at elementary schools and 
approximately 6,750,000 at high 
schools. Colleges and universities are 
registering about 1,350,000 young 
people and several million more per- 
sons are studying in evening, part- 
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time, vocational, and emergency edu- 
cation classes. 

Two million youngsters have off- 
cially entered the first grade but it's 
back to school for many of these boys 
and girls as a large percentage have 
previously attended nursery school 
and kindergarten classes. 

More than a million teachers are 
holding classes for this army of edu- 
cation seekers. About 10 percent of 
the teachers are newcomers to the 
profession. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON AUTOCRATIC AND DEMOCRATIC 
ATMOSPHERES 


KurT LEWIN 


In the Social Frontier 


HAtow does a democratic or auto- 
cratic atmosphere influence the sta- 
bility of group structure? What 
difference does it make whether in- 
tensive work is the outcome of strict 
order or spontaneous interest? The 
answer to such questions as these is 
approached experimentally in studies 
on democracy and autocracy carried 
out by Lippitt and White at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Station with clubs of 
10- to 11-year-old boys. The set-up 
in these experiments is about as fol- 
lows: 

The personal interrelations among 
the children were studied by observa- 
tion and by means of the Moreno 
Sociometric tests. From the chil- 
dren who volunteered to be members 
of a club, the purpose of which was 
to make theatrical masks, two groups 
were chosen which were matched ac- 
cording to leadership qualities, 
friendship-rejection, etc. In Lippitt’s 
first experiment a democratic and an 
autocratic group under the same stu- 
dent leader were compared. In the 
experiment of Lippitt and White 
there were four groups, the atmos- 
phere being autocratic, democratic, or 
“laissez faire.” In this experiment, 
after a few weeks the leaders were 
changed and at the same time the at- 
mosphere was shifted. Thus the 
same group of children could be 
studied in all three atmospheres and 
in different orders of change. 


It should be mentioned that the 
autocratic regime was not extreme. 
The autocrat always tried to be 
friendly and did not purposely sup- 
press free expression. He merely told 
the children with whom to work, 
what to do, and how to do it. As a 
whole, this was an atmosphere not 
too different from that created by a 
friendly teacher who believes in 
strict discipline. In the democratic 
group all problems were put up to 
the children to decide. The leader 
acted as fully as possible as a regu- 
lar member of the group. In laissez 
faire, no encouragement was given to 
cooperative decision. The leader 
stood entirely apart from the group, 
but ready to give technical informa- 
tion when approached. 

Lippitt’s comparison of autocratic 
and democratic groups gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

a) The amount of Aostility ex- 
pressed among members is about 30 
times as high in autocratic as in 
democratic groups. 

b) This is probably due partly to 
the greater tension which seems to 
prevail in the autocratic group, as 
shown by a 55 percent greater volume 
of social interaction in this group, al- 
though there is less objective need 
for communication regarding the 
work because it is directed by the 
autocratic leader. 

c) The autocratic group shows a 
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less stable group structure. The chil- 
dren tend to work each by himself. 
Cooperative group structures, in 
which all or most of the children 
work together, occurred only 12 per- 
cent of the time, as against 56 per- 
cent in the democratic group. Furth- 
er, cooperative group structures had 
to be built up by the experimenter 
and tended to break down quickly, 
whereas in the democratic group this 
cooperation developed spontaneously. 

d) The autocratic group shows 
more dominating and less objective 
behavior. There was less expression 
of personal feelings in the demo- 
cratic group and more give-and-take 
of objective criticism without per- 
sonal involvement. 

e) The democratic group showed 
47 percent more feeling of ‘“‘we’’ness 
as expressed in language and test 
situations ; the autocratic group show- 
ed 27 percent more feeling of “I’- 
ness. 

f) In the democratic group co- 
operation was more often offered and 
asked for, and there were many more 
expressions of friendliness and 
praise. 

g) There was more expression of 
an objective, matter-of-fact attitude 
in the democratic group, as against 
more personal feelings in the auto- 
cratic one. 

h) The constructiveness was high- 
er in the democratic group as shown 
by the superiority of its products. 
When the experimenter left the 
room, in the autocratic group, typi- 
cally, the constructiveness of the 
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work quickly fell down, whereas in 
the democratic situation work went 
on with little change. 

i) Feeling for group property and 
group goals was much better de. 
veloped in the democratic group. 

j) In the autocratic group, the sit- 
uation of a scapegoat twice arose, in 
which the whole group ganged to- 
gether against one member. Both 
scapegoats were so badly treated that 
they quit the club. 

In general, the autocratic situation 
was characterized by a higher “basic 
tension,” less objectivity, and more 
hostile aggressiveness. The last was 
not directed openly against the auto- 
crat (toward whom the children were 
rather submissive) but tended to find 
an outlet in attacking a scapegoat. 
At times the dominant note in auto- 
cracy was less hostility than listless- 
ness and lack of initiative. 

Films record clearly the change in 
the children when transferred from 
one atmosphere to another. The last 
day of democracy showed them 
lively and intensely working, an at- 
mosphere of friendly cooperation 
and considerable conversation. It is 
striking to see how quickly conversa- 
tion dies out during the first hour 
under autocracy. The faces of the 
children become definitely less alive, 
more apathetic. On the fifth day of 
autocracy, the films show these trends 
firmly established. When the auto- 
cratic leader leaves the room the in- 
tensive work going on in his presence 
quickly fades out, and that with the 
same children who, in democracy, 
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have shown independent productive 
work in full swing. 

The last day of “laissez faire,” 
as shown by the film, reveals the typi- 
cal characteristics of that atmosphere ; 
cooperative work between a few chil- 
dren might arise, but it usually dis- 
integrates quickly into individual 
undertakings and ends generally in 
horseplay. The difference between a 
democratic atmosphere and that of 
laissez faire is striking, and speaks 
for the necessity of strictly distin- 
guishing both social climates, namely, 
the one where decisions are made 
cooperatively and then carried out 
individually or collectively according 
to the nature of the project (demo- 
cracy) , and the climate of “total free- 


dom” (laissez faire), where goals are 
set individually. The quantitative 
analysis of that situation is not yet 
available, but the children often give 
the impression of being bored. 

Too quick generalization should 
not be made from these experiments, 
since obviously a wide variety of 
democratic, autocratic, and laissez 
faire situations is possible. Neverthe- 
less, certain conclusions may be 
drawn as to the value of the different 
climates for education. In addition, 
these experiments point anew to the 
great possibilities vested in educa- 
tion, and to the responsibility given 
to the moulders of young lives, 
which are so sensitive to the social 
climate and so dependent on it. 


faculty of the University of Berlin. Reported from 


| Kurt Lewin is an exile who was a member of m= | 


Social Frontier, IV (July, 1938), 316-19. 
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(DUCATIONAL broadcasting 
will no doubt be greatly affected by 
the outcome of a recent application to 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by radio station WHA, the 
University of Wisconsin, for permis- 
sion to broadcast with 50,000 watts 
power and for unlimited hours on the 
670 kilocycle clear-channel frequency 
now being used by WMAQ, a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. commercial 
station in Chicago. Inasmuch as the 
670-kilocycle frequency is the most 
practicable for Wisconsin the state 
has no alternative but to ask for this 


channel under the present system of 
allocation of wave lengths. At pres- 
ent, station WHA has to go off the 
air at sundown under federal regu- 
lations. The controversy will center 
over the Federal Communications 
Commission’s interpretation of the 
public interest, convenience, and 
necessity in broadcasting in the 
matter of the allocation of wave- 
lengths involving a state-owned sta- 
tion supported by taxation and es- 
tablished to serve the citizens of the 
state and a commercial station broad- 


casting good quality programs. 
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AND WE DESERVE THE BLAME 


ARTHUR STENIUS 


In the English Journal 


J Vor too many years ago spon- 
sorship of extra-curricular activities 
was for the most part in the hands of 
teachers of English. Forensics, dra- 
matics, publications, and club spon- 
sorships all fell to the English teach- 
er. And under these heads came 
many kindred duties: commencement 
exercises, school social life, assembly 
programs, school spirit, etc. 

But no longer. Debating teams 
and clubs are being sponsored by so- 
cial science teachers. Commercial in- 
structors have been made co-sponsors 
of publications. Where old-style 
graduation exercises found musical 
numbers punctuating elocutionary ef- 
forts, present-day exercises find short 
speeches punctuating a musical pro- 
gram presented by the music depart- 
ment. And the athletic rally of today 
is one planned and directed by the 
physical education department. 

Just what has caused this shift of 
control of extra-curricular activities? 

Today the yearbook and the news- 
paper are the leading secondary 
school publications. The literary 
magazine with its sermonical editor- 
ials, worthless literature, ‘‘canned” 
humor, and lack of appeal is for the 
most part a thing of the past. It fail- 
ed because it tried to force feed ma- 
terial which was poorly written and 
beyond both the reader and the writ- 
er. The newspaper, aiming at some- 
thing different, quickly caught the 
interest of the pupils and replaced 
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the ‘‘dead” magazine. Yet today the 
newspaper and annual are falling 
into the same errors that drove out 
the literary magazine. Faculty super- 
vision is turning them from catering 
to student interests. 

The controlling factor in present- 
day publications is the various press 
associations and their ratings. Too 
many papers and annuals no longer 
attempt to meet the individual needs 
of the school. Aiming for perfection 
in physical makeup, the publication 
staffs are driven to believe that in the 
rating of a private, profit-making or- 
ganization lies the judgment of the 
true worth of their efforts. Perfect 
balance in a “head” more than justi- 
fies the story under it even though 
the story is written in a manner so 
stiff that any student reader loses in- 
terest after the first paragraph. 

In annuals the same aims are 
stressed. Professional art work is 
used to tone up the book, expensive 
novelty arrangements are put through 
at the suggestion of engraving ser- 
vices, and the choice of paper, cover, 
etc, is all made on the pasis of the 
effect such will bring for rating. The 
real purpose of the book is secondary, 
and as a result the student pays two 
dollars for a book that gives him 
little more of what he wants than 
could be produced for a quarter of 
that amount. 

Especially to the school newspaper 
has the holding to rating-scale stand- 
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ards done much to kill student in- 
terest. One school-news publication, 
to which leading press associations 
have long given their highest rating, 
has the paper postdated and printed 
two days before distribution. Forms 
are locked a day before printing and 
page proofs are completed a day be- 
fore that. In this manner typographi- 
cal errors are cut to a minimum, per- 
fect balance may be achieved in 
heads and makeup, and standards of 
pfess services may be met. The 
faculty advisor can boast that he 
sponsors an “All-American” paper; 
the student reader must be satisfied 
with an account of an auditorium 
meeting which took place three days 
before the last issue of the paper two 
weeks before. 

The school magazine died because 
teachers held student interest second 
to false standards which they them- 
selves set up—stimulus for classroom 
themes, a chance to present hackney- 
ed treatment of accepted ideals, etc. 
The publications of today are on the 
same road. 

Asa publication must bring some- 
thing to its readers in order to be suc- 
cessful, the speaker must give some- 
thing to his audience. The high 
school speaker, in general fails to do 
this, usually because he is not train- 
ed todo so. Declamations have made 
little progress since Spartacus spoke 


to the gladiators. Orations still pre- 
sent problems as close to the speak- 
er’s background as world peace and 
international economic conditions. 
Debators disregard the audience and 
win decisions on the amount of ma- 
terial they can obtain from debate 
bureaus or on cases built on such 
trivialities that no one, especially the 
Opposition, can see light in what is 
presented. And the newest type of 
forensic activity, the extempore con- 
test, is being won by the speaker who 
can carry the most memorized 
speeches into the meet. 

Those who guide forensic func- 
tions must accept responsibility for 
the decadence in this phase of extra- 
curricular activities. If they would 
save forensics for the future or them- 
selves from the embarrassment which 
will come when the activity is taken 
from their hands, they must act to 
correct the flaws so obviously present. 
Questions for debate and subjects for 
orations should lie within the realm 
of the student’s experience and 
understanding. Arguments should 
be concerned with true principles, 
and extempore speeches should be 
just that, and not one of a dozen pre- 
pared orations. Those responsible 
for these activities must become con- 
scious of the true objectives and drive 
toward them with the good of the 
participants always in mind. 


Arthur Stenius is Head of the Department of Speech 
and sponsor of the school publications at Western 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. Reported from the 


English Journal, XXVII 


(September, 1938), 


580-86. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF SCORES IN TESTS AND 
EXAMINATIONS 


S. A. CouRTIs 


In the Journal of Educational Research 


ye HE need for appraisal of teach- 
ing effort is universal, and the use of 
some form of test or examination has 
been a distinctive feature of educa- 
tional programs from primitive times 
to the present. Among primitive 
peoples this need for a test is satis- 
fied by competitive contests of 
strength and skill, and wherever 
primitive conditions prevail such 
contests are still the accepted form 
of test. For instance, in prize fight- 
ing the actual fight is the measure of 
the success of the training to which 
the contestants have been subjected. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
achievement should have come to be 
the critical factor in interpreting tests 
and examinations. However, the 
written academic examination, while 
it is judged in terms of achievement, 
represents a curious modification of 
the achievement concept. We assume 
that if the individual can achieve in 
the test, he will achieve correspond- 
ingly in life. Actually, an examina- 
tion might conceivably be an excel- 
lent instrument of appraisal of what 
was taught in a given course and 
yet the achievement measured might 
be a worthless basis of prediction. 
The opposite is also possible. 

Most of us today /o some degree 
recognize that raw achievement in a 
test or examination needs much in- 
terpretation before its significance 
can be ascertained. Intelligence, we 
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believe, is a factor influencing scores, 
Researchers agree that there are many 
other factors, very many, which sim- 
ilarly affect achievement and make 
it difficult to tell what a score means, 
Yet the influence of the primitive re- 
spect for achievement leads many 
persons to keep right on interpreting 
raw scores as if they were satisfactory 
predictive measures of life achieve. 
ment. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
generate doubts about the conven. 
tional attitudes toward achievement 
scores in tests and examinations. Let's 
begin with one of the final examin- 
ations given to 21 graduate students 
who took a course called ‘Educa 
tional Tests and Measurements” at 
the University of Michigan last se- 
mester. The test consisted of 50 mul- 
tiple-choice questions testing the 
student’s ability to discriminate 
among four definitions of certain key 
concepts and terms discussed during 
the semester. 

In terms of the number of ques- 
tions answered correctly in 20 min- 
utes the achievements of the class 
ranged from 9 to 29. The midscore 
was 18. Certain individuals had the 
same achievements—for instance, in- 
dividuals L, M, N, and O each had 
17 answers right. But L had tried 31 
questions, M, 32, N, 37, and O, 44. 
Clearly, L’s achievement of 17 is bet- 
ter than O's. 
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It seems reasonable to try to “‘cor- 
rect” the scores in number right for 
accuracy of work. We have experi- 
mental evidence that, in general, as a 
person increases his speed he de- 
creases his accuracy. Let us, there- 
fore, determine the rate scores at the 
average accuracy level. The median 
individual accuracy, 43 percent, was 
chosen as standard and the adjusted 
scores computed by the formula 
Adjusted score—Number Tried-t- 


Accuracy —43 % 
( 4% ) 


That is, it was assumed that an 
increase in speed of one example 
would lower the percentage of ac- 
curacy 4 percent. This correction ap- 
plies only to speed-accuracy adjust- 
ments. Probably some of the 
changes were caused by differences in 
effort, but at present no method of 
measuring effort is known. 

By the adjusted scores, only 5 of 
the 21 students have the same rank as 
at first. A third of the class would 
be moved up or down from three to 
six places. That is, by simply chang- 
ing the basis of scoring, the interpre- 
tation given a student's performance 
changes greatly. 

But there are other factors for 
which correction ought to be made. 
What about intelligence? When the 
scores of the class in the Otis quick- 
scoring test of mental ability are 
compared with their adjusted scores 
in the examination there appears to 
be some relation between the two on 
the lower ranges of achievement but 
not on the upper. At all levels mark- 
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ed exceptions occur. Do these mean 
that the Otis test might also be 
scored in a variety of ways and that 
some other method of scoring might 
lead to a better correlation? Or are 
there other factors to be considered, 
such as the student’s knowledge of 
the subject at the beginning of the 
course. 

In this connection, at the outset of 
the course the students were given an 
inventory test of 307 items taken 
from glossaries in various texts on 
educational measurements. It was a 
subjective test. The students were 
merely asked to estimate their degree 
of familiarity with the various terms. 

On the average, the class judged 
that it had mastered 41 of the 307 
items, that it knew well enough to 
use with the aid of a text 48 items 
more, that in addition it ‘“under- 
stood” 69 items, that it had heard 
about 59 others, and had never heard 
of 91. 

The best prepared individual, 
“D,” considered that he had mas- 
tered 167 items before entering the 
class, knew 32 more, understood 32 
others, had a hazy idea of 20 more, 
and found 56 which were new to 
him. At the other extreme, individ- 
ual “R” had mastered and knew no 
items, understood but 35, had a hazy 
idea of 7 more, and had never heard 
of 263. ““D” had been actively using 
tests professionally for several years, 
while “R” was an inexperienced 
student teacher. Should equal final 
achievement be expected from such 
diversity of previous preparation? 
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This test was repeated every six 
weeks. At the final test the class had 
mastered 163 items, knew 67, under- 
stood 42, was hazy about 21, and 
didn’t know 10. In other words, at 
the outset ‘““‘D’” was better prepared 
than the class was at the end of the 
course. “D” also made a higher score 
in the Otis test. Should not such 
differences be allowed for in evaluat- 
ing achievement? Most of us would 
answer yes, but immediately ask, 
“How?” That, of course, is another 
story. 

We long for a method of interpre- 
tation that would yield a simple un- 
ambiguous score of the amount 
learned. Differential tests offer a 
possible solution. For instance, the 
final examination previously referred 
to was given as two tests of 25 items 
each. The two tests were identical ex- 
cept that the first 25 items were 
those best known at the outset, while 
the second test was composed of the 
25 items least known at the begin- 
ning of the course. That is, one test 
was easy and the other hard. Each 
test was scored for rate and accuracy. 

On both tests the class scores in 
rate were 21 questions attempted in 
the time allowed, but the accuracy 
fell from 46 percent on the easy test 
to 42 percent on the hard test. The 
theory of differential testing is that 
since intelligence, speed, previous ex- 
perience, etc., affect the score in both 
tests alike, the relation between the 
two scores is a measure of ability. 
That is, if an individual’s score, 
whatever its achievement level, falls 
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little from the easy to the hard test, 
it means that he is able, while if it 
drops greatly, it means that he has 
not profited by his study. 

Note that the class accuracy was 
not high on the easy test, composed 
of items mastered before beginning 
the course. Why? The students’ 
answer was that the test was preceded 
by a two-hour examination in another 
course, and they were so fatigued 
that they could scarcely think at all. 
Fatigue would satisfactorily account 
for the low scores, but in the theory 
of differential testing, it would affect 
the score in both tests equally. Ac 
tually, individuals responded very 
differently to the differential tests. In 
some the fatigue increased as the ex- 
amination proceeded. In others the 
stimulus of a new type of test led to 
better scores on the second and hard- 
er test. No consistent type of re- 
sponse was found. 

In other words, raw achievement 
scores measure achievement and noth- 
ing else. What is achieved today is 
no measure of what will be achieved 
tomorrow. Each new test and each 
new situation will yield a new 
achievement score, and the results in 
any test will yield as many scores as 
there are methods of scoring. 

After 30 years of study my conclu- 
sion is that no single test and no bat- 
tery of tests yields unambiguous in- 
formation about the quantities that 
educators wish to measure. We do 
not yet know how to measure in the 
scientific sense a single human quat- 
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The interpretation of our present 
test scores is a matter of scientific 
deduction (intelligent guess work) 
and very difficult. Before even a be- 
ginning of success in interpretation is 
achieved, two further advances will 
be needed. First, a measure of effort 
must be invented so we can tell how 
hard an individual is trying. Second, 
we shall need to measure and re- 
measure the individual many, many 
times and judge his progress in terms 
of his own growth curve and not in 
terms of age or grade norms. Marks 
have no consistent meaning when ap- 
plied to individual achievement 
scores. Each personality is unique; 
his scores have a unique interpreta- 
tion. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 


We can claim to have the begin- 
nings of a science of education only 
when the achievements of an in- 
dividual in different tests and under 
different conditions can be so inter- 
preted that they all yield the same 
picture of ability. An individual's 
ability does not change from test to 
test any more than the atomic weight 
of oxygen changes from compound 
to compound. Let’s not deceive our- 
selves into believing that we have 
made much progress in really mea- 
suring what we want to measure. So 
far, our achievements are limited to 
describing with a fair degree of un- 
ambiguity what the individual does 
in a test, not what that achievement 
signifies. 


of Michigan. Reported from the Journal of Educa- 


| S. A. Courtis is Professor of Education, University 


tional Research, XX XI (May, 1938), 637-49. 
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=_— quizzes have little 
value as a stimulus for student learn- 
ing in the opinion of Victor H. Noll, 
Associate Professor of Education and 
Psychology at Michigan State Col- 
lege, who reported recently to the 
American Association of Applied 
Psychology the results of an experi- 
ment which he performed while an 
instructor at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. 

Two classes were used in the ex- 
periment. In one, quizzes were given 


at three-week intervals while, in the 
other, only the customary mid-se- 
mester and final examinations were 
administered. The scores on objec- 
tive-type mid-semester and final ex- 
aminations which were identical for 
both classes favored the class in 
which no quizzes were held. 

When the classes were divided ac- 
cording to ability, it was found that 
the lowest third benefitted more by 
frequent testing than did the su- 
perior students. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR* 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


ERHAPS the time is already 
come when the sluggard intellect of 
this continent will look from under 
its iron lids and fill the postponed ex- 
pectation of the world with some- 
thing better than the exertions of 
mechanical skill. Our day of depen- 
dence, our long apprenticeship to 
the learning of other lands, draws 
to a close. The millions that around 
us are rushing into life, cannot al- 
ways be fed on the sere remains of 
foreign harvests. In this hope I 
accept the topic which not only 
usage but the nature of our associa- 
tion seem to prescribe to this day— 
the American Scholar. Let us inquire 
what light new days and events have 
thrown on his character and his 
hopes. 

The state of society is one in 
which the members have suffered 
amputation from the trunk and strut 
about so many walking monsters— 
a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an 
elbow, but never a man. In this dis- 
tribution of functions the scholar is 
the delegated intellect. In the right 
state he is Man Thinking. In the 
degenerate state, when the victim of 
society, he tends to become a mere 
thinker, or still worse, the parrot of 
other men’s thinking. In life, too 
often, the scholar errs with man- 
kind and forfeits his privilege. Let us 


*EDITOR’S NOTE—This famous address, 
ape social action as essential to a life 
of scholarship, though delivered more than 
a century ago, seems so modern in tone and 
has so many applications to the present day 
as to justify reproduction in epitomized 
form. 
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see him in his school, and consider 
him in reference to the main influ. 
ences he receives. 

The first in time and importance 
of the influences upon the mind is 
that of nature. The scholar is he of 
all men whom this spectacle most 
engages. He must settle its value in 
his mind. What is nature to him? 
There is never a beginning, there is 
mever an end to the inexplicable 
continuity of this web of God, but 
always circular power returning to 
itself. Therein it resembles his own 
spirit, whose beginning, whose end- 
ing, he can never find—so entire, s0 
boundless. He shall see that nature 
is the opposite of the soul, answer. 
ing to it part for part. One is seal, 
and one is print. Its beauty is the 
beauty of his own mind. Its laws are 
the laws of his own mind. Nature 
then becomes to him the measure of 
his own attainments. So much of 
nature as he is ignorant of, so much 
of his own mind does he not yet 
possess. And in fine, the ancient pre- 
cept, “Know thyself’’ and the mod- 
ern precept, “Study nature” become 
at last one maxim. 

The next great influence of the 
scholar is the mind of the Past—in 
whatever form, whether of litera 
ture, of art, of institutions, that mind 
is inscribed. The theory of books is 
noble. The scholar of the first age 
received into him the world around; 
brooded thereon; gave it the new 
arrangement of his own mind, and 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


uttered it again. It came into him 
life; it went out from him truth. 
Yet hence arises a grave mischief. 
The sacredness which attaches to the 
act of creation, the act of thought, is 
transferred to the record. The writer 
was a just and wise spirit; hence- 
forward it is settled the book is 
perfect. Meek young men grow up in 
libraries, believing it their duty to 
accept the views which Cicero, 
Locke, Bacon have given. Hence, in- 
stead of Man Thinking, we have the 
bookworm. Man Thinking must not 
be subdued by his instruments. One 
must be an inventor to read well. 
There is creative reading as well as 
creative writing. 

There goes in the world a notion 
that the scholar should be a recluse, 
a valetudinarian. As far as this is 
true of the studious classes, it is not 
just and wise. Action is with the 
scholar subordinate, but it is essen- 
tial. Without it he is not yet man. 
Without it thought can never ripen 
into truth. Inaction is cowardice, but 
there can be no scholar without the 
heroic mind. Only so much do I 
know, as I have lived. I do not see 
how any man can afford to spare any 
action in which he can partake. He 
who has put forth his total strength 
into fit actions has the richest return 
of wisdom. The mind now thinks, 
now acts, and each fit reproduces the 
other. Thinking is the function. Liv- 
ing is the functionary. The stream 
retreats to its source. 

It remains to say something of his 
(the scholar’s) duties. The office of 


the scholar is to cheer, to raise, and 
to guide men by showing them facts 
amid appearances. Free should the 
scholar be—free and brave. Free 
even to the definition of freedom, 
“without any hindrance that does not 
arise out of his own constitution.” 
Brave; for fear is a thing which a 
scholar by his very function puts be- 
hind him. Fear always springs from 
ignorance. It is a shame to him if 
his tranquillity, amid dangerous 
times, arise from the presumption 
that, like children and women, his 
is a protected class; or if he seek a 
temporary peace by the diversion of 
his thoughts from politics or vexed 
questions, hiding his head like an 
ostrich in the flowering bushes, 
peeping into microscopes and turn- 
ing rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep 
his courage up. Yes, we are cowed 
—we the trustless. 

But I have dwelt perhaps tediously 
upon this abstraction of the Scholar. 
I ought not to delay longer to add 
what I have to say of nearer refer- 
ence to the time and to this country. 
I read with some joy of the auspi- 
cious signs of the coming days, as 
they glimmer already through poetry 
and art, through philosophy and 
science, through church and state. 
One of these signs is the fact that 
the same movement which effected 
the elevation of what was called the 
lowest class in the state, assumed in 
literature a very marked and as be- 
nign an aspect. That which had been 
negligently trodden under foot by 
those who were harnessing and pro- 
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visioning themselves for long jour- 
neys into far countries, is suddenly 
found to be richer than all foreign 
parts. The literature of the poor, the 
feelings of the child, the philosophy 
of the street, the meaning of the 
household life, are timely topics. 
Another sign of the times, also 
marked by an analogous political 
movement, is the new importance 
given to the single person. Every- 
thing that tends to insulate the in- 
dividual—to surround him with 
barriers of natural respect, so that 
each man shall feel the world is him, 
and man shall treat with men as a 


sovereign state with a sovereign state 
—tends to a true union, as well as 
greatness. This confidence in the un- 
searched might of man belongs, by 
all motives, by all prophecy, by all 
preparation, to the American Schol- 
ar. We have listened too long to the 
courtly muses of Europe. Is it not the 
chief disgrace in the world, not to 
be an unit; not to be reckoned one 
character? Not so, brothers and 
friends—please God, ours shall not 
be so. We will walk on our own 
feet; we will work with our own 
hands; we will speak our own 
minds. 


This Phi Beta Kappa Oration was delivered by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson before the Alpha Chapter 
of Massachusetts at Harvard University, August 31, 
1837; herewith abridged by Frank P. Graves, Presi- 
| dent of the United Chapters and President of the 


University of the State of New York. 


RX 


wt STUDY of 589 school fires reported by C. Lura in the 
School Executive reveals that January is the worst month for 
fires with a steady decline to the summer months. However, 
while there are fewer fires in the spring, summer, and fall, the 
losses at these times are just as great per fire. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of the fires occur during school hours with the greatest 
frequency at 10 A.M. There is some evidence to show that 
there is a positive correlation between the number of fires and 
the absence of firemen who oftentimes leave after school has 
convened in the morning. Ten in the evening is the next 
most dangerous time and follows the period when the fires 
have been banked for the night and the fireman has left the 
building. The large number of fires occurring during school 
hours makes apparent the necessity for fire drills, good alarm 
systems with fire-department connections, reliable first-aid fire 
equipment, the presence of firemen or janitors during the 
entire school day, frequent inspection and replacement of 
heating systems, and care in the disposal of combustibles. 
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WHAT SORT OF PERSON SHOULD A 
BEGINNING TEACHER BE? 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 


In the Elementary School Journal 


= N the following paragraphs an 
effort is made to state concretely, 


from a certain point of view, some 
of the long-range, general objectives 
that should be sought in the educa- 
tion of teachers. The objectives are 
stated in the form of test questions 
for which the favorable answer is 
presumed to be “yes.” 

It will be noted that the questions 
do not deal primarily with character, 
personality, and teaching technique 
—factors that, while very important, 
are relatively common among young 
people who have been trained to 
teach. The questions deal rather 
with matters of general education; 
with the fundamental facts about the 
world in which we live; and with 
the basic skills, habits, and attitudes 
that are necessary for intelligent citi- 
zenship and satisfactory adjustment 
to our complicated modern civiliza- 
tion. While there is room for im- 
provement in the matter of technical 
training, it has been the writer's ex- 
perience that by far the most serious 
weaknesses of the average teacher are 
weaknesses in fundamental educa- 
tion. 

If there is anyone who doubts the 
necessity for including such items as 
a reasonable facility in silent reading 
or the ability to spell, most assuredly 
that person has never read stacks of 
applications for positions nor taught 
in a summer school for teachers. 


The list of questions to be asked 
about the prospective teacher fol- 
lows: 


A. Does the prospective teacher know 
how to work? 

1. Does he have self-control to hold 
himself to his work in spite of so- 
cial distractions ? 

2. Is he regular and punctual in his 
attendance at his work? 

3. Does he have independent initia- 
tive that leads him to do some work 
beyond what is required of him 
for credit or for pay? 

4. Does he know how to go about 
getting information about a prob- 
lem of teaching technique, or in 
the subject he teaches by using: 

a) The library card index? 
b) Bibliographies in textbooks? 
c) Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, International Index 
to Periodicals, and Education 
Index? 
da) Other tools suitable to his field? 
B. Has he mastered the fundamental tools 
of education? 

1. Is his reading ability better than 
the upper quartile for Grade VIII 
on a good standardized silent-read- 
ing test? 

2. Can he speak clearly and effective- 
ly and with a degree of correctness 
that would be acceptable among 
well-educated people? 

3. When he writes, does he habitually 
use complete sentences, divide his 
material into paragraphs, punc- 
tuate correctly, and avoid the most 
obvious faults in diction? 

4. Can he spell ? 

5. Can he make a score equal to the 
eighth-grade upper quartile in a 
good standardized arithmetic test 
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in both computation and reason- E. Does he have scholarly interests? 
ing? 1. Does he respect learning and de. | Sc 
6. Does he possess the common fund spise quackery ? ted 
of literary, historical, and geo- 2. Has he formed substantial general J of 
graphical knowledge necessary to reading habits? b 
intelligent understanding of what a) Does he know and regularly 
he reads and hears? read some of the good maga. eff 
— zines (Harper's Magazine, At. 4 ob 
C. Does he have scholarship in his own lantic Monthly, Scribner's Mag- 1 tes 
field and in related fields fundamental azine, Nation, New Republic, 
to his own? and Yale Review) ? ¥ 
1. Does he know the names and the b) Does he occasionally read a ed 
general character of the outstand- worthwhile current book? $0! 
ing periodicals that cover his field? 3. Does he show a decided tendency 
2. Given access to a library, a shop, to continue learning after he leaves 
or a laboratory, can he produce, school ? 
within a reasonable length of time 
and without help, a respectable F, Does he have a sense of social responsi- 
analysis and a tentative solution of bility ? : 
a small problem in his field? 1. Is he interested enough in local, 
3. Does he understand how his field state, and national politics to be an 
of study is related to other sub- informed voter? 
jects and to the whole body of hu- 2. Does he have enough regard for the 
man knowledge? In other words, welfare of all people to be interest. c 
has he avoided the loss of perspec- ed in immediate social problems Su 
tive that sometimes comes from that involve the general welfare? 
overspecialization ? 3. Will he do voluntary work for, or - 
contribute money to, genuine s0- In 
D. Does he appear to have the personal cial-welfare causes in which he is pe 
qualities necessary to success in teach- interested ? m 
ing? : G. Does he have an open mind? sic 
1. Something above average intelli- 1. Does he suspect and oppose all ef- J, 
gence? forts and proposals to restrict the J ,. 
2. Common sense enough not to be freedom of thought and of speech x 
considered irresponsible, erratic, or of any person, however wrong the ar 
_ queer by his associates or teachers ? person may appear to be? Ww 
3. A fair degree of facility in speech? 2. Will he willingly and sincerely kr 
4. The capacity for making young submit his dearest wishes and his os 
people respect him without dislik- most cherished beliefs to critical 
ing him? questioning and examination? Fi 
5. The capacity to comprehend the 3. Is he ready to accept new facts that J} di 
difficulties of his pupils and re- appear to be relevant to a problem | w 
sourcefulness in planning learning in which he is interested, regard- th 
activities for them? less of how much they disturb his 5 
6. Good health, mental and physical ? previous beliefs ? 
(An individual who lacks some If these questions do concern some } fp, 
personal qualities that are obvious- of the fundamentally important qual: 
ly necessary in teaching should be... stice O 
frankly discouraged from taking ‘ties and abilities that a teacher i 
training for teaching.) should have, then it follows that the J 
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WHAT SHOULD A BEGINNING TEACHER BE? 


school which undertakes to educate 
teachers ought to set about the task 
of developing those qualities and 
abilities, with a minimum waste of 
effort on other matters that are not 
obviously involved. That part of the 
teachers-college curriculum devoted 
to general rather than professional 
education might well be measured by 
some such standards as these, both in 


what it includes and in what it does 
not include. 

It is possible that in their recent 
efforts to conform to the standards 
set by the accrediting associations of 
the liberal-arts colleges, the teachers 
colleges may now actually be farther 
away from doing their work directly 
and sensibly than they were a genera- 
tion ago. 


Roscoe Pulliam is President, Southern Illinois State J 
Normal University. Reported from the Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVIII (June, 1938), 747-50. 
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o!rs a far cry from the modern 
Sunday school (called church school 
now) to the days when, spruced up 
in your best suit, you wiggled im- 
patiently on a hard church pew for 30 
minutes or more a week. At River- 
side Church, New York City, Sunday 
sessions of the church school last not 
30 minutes but three hours and there 
are usually meetings during the 
week. A lot of old terms are un- 
known in these modern environs— 
among them the word “collection.” 
From the second grade on thie chil- 
dren themselves decide what they 
will do with their offering. Once 
they bought a shepherd dog for the 
Seeing Eye. 

At the First Methodist Church of 
Evanston, Ill., the youngsters find 
out for themselves about modern re- 
ligious beliefs. One group attends 
services at a Jewish synagogue, an- 


other visits a Greek Orthodox 
church, and one boy reports on Hin- 
duism and another boy tells of Chris- 
tian Science. 

A group of 12-year-old boys in the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York did not want 
to study the Bible any more. That 
was “kid stuff’ until a resourceful 
teacher suggested that the story of 
David had first-night possibilities as 
drama. Children now run a series of 
productions, being playwrights and 
research experts, property men and 
players, directors and audience. 

These new church schools represent 
a new attitude on the part of church 
leaders, substituting trained teachers 
and attractive courses for rally days 
and class pins although their objec- 
tives are much the same as the old- 
time Sunday school.—Eugene Ex- 
man in School and Society. 
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SOME CURRENT ISSUES IN GRADUATE WORK 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


In School and Society 


—V) une there have long been 
proposals to move the baccalaureate 


degree downward two years, to my 
knowledge there has been no correla- 
tive attempt to abridge the master’s 
degree. It is at the least a culmina- 
tion of five years of college work. In 
some universities it is nothing more 
than that, but in most there is a 
change in pace and method at the be- 
ginning of the fifth year. The stu- 
dent is placed a little more on his 
own and expected to explore inten- 
sively some field of work and to write 
a thesis which may be of research, 
expository, critical, or creative type. 

Thus far, in most institutions, 
there has been much more exposition 
and criticism than creation, but we 
may expect the creative aspects of the 
work to take on increasing signifi- 
cance. The new Master of Fine Arts 
degree at the University of Iowa il- 
lustrates this trend. It is designed for 
students preparing themselves profes- 
sionally in such fields as music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, writing, and the thea- 
ter. The central idea is to recognize 
artistic achievement as of equal aca- 
demic standing with science and the 
humanities. 

This is in accordance with an an- 
cient cultural tradition. But somehow 
the painter, the sculptor, the musi- 
cian, the poet, the playwright, have 
been shunted away from our univer- 
sity halls. They have not felt at home 
there and we have not felt at home 
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when they were around. At Iowa, 
the creation of this new degree sym. 
bolizes a partial resolution of such 
embarrassments. We want these men 
and women on our campus. We be. 
lieve too that creative work in such 
areas is consistent with sound scholar. 
ship and expect the scholarship of 
such students, because of a high selec. 
tion of talent, to run well above that 
of the average graduate student. 

So far as Iowa is concerned all 
that I have said on the master’s de. 
gree will apply to the Ph.D. Iowa 
graduate students and young instruc. 
tors are having their plays produced 
on Broadway, their musical composi- 
tions played by great orchestras, their 
paintings hung in the best galleries 
their poems and novels published. 
None of these activities will suffice 
to meet the requirements for the 
Ph.D. but they do take the place of a 
research fragment or an exercise in 
scholarship. We do not claim that 
creative work is more appropriate, 
but only that it is equally valid as an 
original contribution at the doctoral 
level. 

Another matter of constant con- 
cern to graduate student and teacher 
alike is the old chestnut known 4s 
lan guage requirement. It seems a nut 
hard to crack. One can scarcely raise 
his hammer against it without being 
charged with all the crimes in the 
academic universe. 


With regard to French and Get- 
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SOME CURRENT ISSUES IN GRADUATE WORK 


man, one might state plainly that we 
should teach them thoroughly or give 
them up. Certainly the formal re- 
quirement of a reading knowledge of 
these languages a year and a half 
prior to the final doctoral examina- 
tion is no great success. Students are 
permitted to pass the test on a smat- 
tering of knowledge. They read fast 
and get examined soon, before the 
acids of forgetting can get in their 
work. 

Without attempting to decide what 
is the best thing to do, I should like 
to present a few possibilities: 

First, it would be feasible to insist 
on adequate language instruction if, 
through some kind of cumulative 
record and sustained guidance, begin- 
ning not later than the junior high 
school year, university authorities 
could have a preview of the apti- 
tudes, interests, and possible careers 
of students. Such instruction could 
be thorough indeed, for it would be 
given only to a highly selected group. 

Second, we can insist upon a good 
knowledge of French and German on 
the part of graduate students, even 
though they are utterly ignorant of 
these languages when they appear for 
graduate work. In this case we must 
be prepared to give to language study 
a disproportionate amount of student 
time. Nor can the average student 
master these languages in a few se- 
mesters by the ordinary three-times- 
a-week system of instruction. 

Third, we can hold to the present 
system requiring reading knowledge 
as a form, regarding it as a test of 


student aptitude and persistence. It 
is one kind of a sieve, and probably 
does shake out those students de- 
ficient in will power or chain memory 
for words. Even a smattering carries 
with it a slight social advantage. It 
may be that this almost unrecognized 
virtue makes us cling to the present 
system. 

The fourth option is to abandon 
the language requirement and sub- 
stitute for it, first, a course in the 
phonetics of French and German 
which would permit students to 
recognize the names, places, and im- 
ported concepts that are likely to find 
their way into the English literature 
of a subject; and, second, a course 
in English on foreign contributions to 
science, art, literature, and world ad- 
vancement. 

We will need courage to support 
any plan except Option Three, which, 
through innocuous neglect, gives us 
the sweet feeling that something is 
being done. Certain it is that at 
present we are dodging the issue. 
What we could all wish for, I sup- 
pose, would be an Esperanto permit- 
ting universal exchange among all 
countries. There is some evidence 
that English itself is approaching 
this stature. 

The time element in graduate 
work is another controversial area. 
Credits, units, points, grades, and 
marks are fighting words. One won- 
ders why the present system survives 
at all when so many speak against it 
and so few arise in its defense. My 
own feeling is that strict logic may be 
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against it but that human experience 
is for it. What we have in our 
maligned credit system is a kind of 
currency, a medium of exchange, 
which has its practical uses in a 
world of vagabond students who in- 
sist on moving from one department 
to another and from Chinese univer- 
sities to Kansas teachers’ colleges. It 
permits all kinds of luxuries, such as 
summer sessions, late beginnings and 
early endings, and takes into account 
the special problems arising through 
part-time work in instruction or re- 
search assistance. 

Were we to eliminate it, granting 
degrees only on the amount of know!- 
edge gained as measured by standard 
tests, we would very soon produce 
some educational monstrosities. For 
example, the Pennsylvania study 
showed that some high school seniors 
in that state were in advance of some 
college seniors. We may shrug our 
shoulders and say, well, let’s give 
these high school seniors their A.B.’s 
and be done with it; and a few years 
later let’s give them their Ph.D. de- 
gtees. Since these bright youngsters 
tend to be younger than their class- 
mates, we should be granting bache- 
lor’s degrees to 16-year-olds and 
doctor’s degrees to 19-year-olds. 

This is what I call selling educa- 
tion short. The question is, what is a 
good life for our best minds? Should 
we speed them through the academic 
process, shouting down our educa- 
tional wares, or should we take stock 
of the richness of our offerings. In 
knowledge, achievement, and origin- 
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ality the best Ph.D. is as far ahead of 
the poorest Ph.D. as the best senior 
in the college is ahead of the worst. 
How did we ever hit on the path- 
ological idea that we should cut off 
talent at the top? To push the best 
students through in the shortest time, 
retaining the poor ones for a greater 
academic dosage, will in the long run 
substantially reduce the quality of 
the student body. It is, at the same 
time, a perversion of the true spirit of 
education. Having built up magnifi- 
cent facilities and scoured the world 
for the best professors, are we now to 
organize them into a kind of aca- 
demic race track, that the best may 
run around the fastest and so into the 
waiting world of business and peda- 
gogy? I should be willing to dis- 
pense with the whole system of 
credits on one condition, and only 
one—namely, that the student will 
arrive in September and stay until 
June, taking throughout the year a 
full schedule of graduate work. In 
Iowa we have a conspicuous example 
of this in a course leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Science, with a 
major in orthopedics. It is an inten- 
sive course including exercises in ad- 
vanced kinesiology, orthopedic sur- 
gery, pathology, lectures, seminars, 
ward rounds, conferences, and thesis. 
The students register twice during 
the year, and if they meet the rigor- 
ous standards for all these enterprises, 
including a thesis, they are awarded 
the master’s degree. There is no 
counting, no cheese-paring, no aca- 
demic algebra. They either pass or 
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fail the course and the work for the 
master’s degree in toto. I should 
welcome more such clean-cut cur- 
ricula, but it must be noted that we 
do not permit such students to pre- 
sent six hours from a college in New 
Mexico, three hours by correspon- 
dence from Wisconsin, and summer 
work scattered across the country. 
What we have in the Ph.D. is a 
useful convention, something like 
placing the age of consent at 16, the 
age of voting at 21, of becoming a 
senator at 30, or president of the 
United States at 35. Everybody 
knows that not all candidates at these 
respective ages have enough sense to 
enter on the duties of their office. 
But these ages do provide a rough 


screening below which there is ex- 
treme doubt as to responsibility, and 
above which we are willing to be 
convinced of competence. 

So it is with education. In defend- 
ing advanced degrees as symbols, 
nothing more, of work accomplished 
by young persons under the tutelage 
of their elders, who, wishing them 
well, are intolerant of stupidity, idle- 
ness, or pretense, we are surely in an 
ancient and honorable tradition. At 
its lowest, the academic world can 
only be charged with a kindly, crusty 
futility; at its best, we have a com- 
munity of realistic scholars whose 
power to bind themselves together in 
a world bent on self-destruction may 
yet give strength to young and old. 


George D. Stoddard is Dean of the Graduate Col- 


lege, State University 


of Iowa. Reported from 


School and Society, XLVIII (July 30, 1938), 
125-32. 
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—{NNOUNCEMENT has been 
made by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration that $7,836,407 has 
been set aside for 1938-39 to assist 
school students to continue their edu- 
cation. No important changes have 
been made in the regulations govern- 
ing the program. 

Tabulation of the information con- 
tained on the forms made out for the 
last school year show that, although 
NYA students must be at least 16 
years old, some 3,370 of the 227,007 
students receiving aid during the 
first few months of the school year 
were attending classes below the 


eighth grade. About 77 percent of 
this group came from the South. 

Some 30 percent of the NYA stu- 
dents came from families with an in- 
come of less than $400 a year; 48 
percent from families with an income 
of less than $600; and 71 percent 
from families with an income of less 
than $900 a year. The average NYA 
wage for students over the nation was 
$4.50 a month. It is pointed out that 
an additional $40 a year to a family 
that has a total income of less than 
$900 a year means better food, 
warmer clothing, and money for car- 
fare and school supplies. 
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CLEVELAND'S NEW SHORTWAVE STATION 


H. M. BUCKLEY 
In Education by Radio 


yi EN years of experience in Cleve- 
land with the use of radio for class- 
room instruction and supervision, 
made possible by free time over com- 
mercial stations, have made clear: 

That auditory imagery is more ef- 
fective for many persons than are 
printed symbols. 

That many phases of school work 
can be improved by direct classroom 
instruction over the radio. 

That radio is a remarkable exten- 
sion of the arm of the supervisor. 

That the radio station needs to be 
available at all hours of the day, a 
condition the commercial stations 
cannot meet. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission has made available to 
public school systems 25 broadcasting 
channels in the ultra-high frequency 
band. The program planned for 
Cleveland’s new station, WBOE, is 
essentially an expansion of the work 
which has already been found effec- 
tive in the elementary schools. The 
subjects include music, safety, handi- 
crafts, arithmetic, science, history, 
art, spelling, health, English, ge- 
ography, and handwriting. 

The effective use of radio in the 
junior and senior high schools waits 
on some satisfactory solution of the 
problem of scheduling. We expect to 
test the extent to which recordings 
can serve as a substitute for repeti- 
tions of a given broadcast, otherwise 
necessary for sections in the same 
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course meeting at different hours in 
the same school. 

Plans have been made to use the 
radio for various parent groups, 
which will need to meet in the school 
buildings since ordinary sets will not 
pick up the ultra-high frequencg 
broadcasts. Adapters are coming in- 
to the market which may overcome 
this handicap. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that all radio work in the 
schools will teach discrimination in 
radio listening. This implies that 
science, humor, and all cultural 
values will be incorporated in the 
school broadcasting program. 

The radio is certain to become the 
most effective instrument for inter- 
preting the work of the schools to 
the community. Furthermore, since 
almost 50 percent of our adult popu- 
lation ceased its formal education at 
the sixth grade level, adult education 
is an important field for radio. 

In Cleveland, the regular super- 
visory and teaching staff will be re- 
sponsible for the radio program, 
with few exceptions. We shall re- 
quire a director of the experiment, 4 
studio manager and announcer, a fa- 
dio engineer, and an assistant to 
operate the transmitter. Were it not 
for our experienced supervisory staff 
and experimental centers, the per- 
sonnel problem would be a more ex- 
pensive and difficult one. 

Exclusive of studio space and othet 
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CLEVELAND’S NEW SHORTWAVE STATION 


building space, Cleveland will ap- 
propriate about $12,000 for trans- 
mitting equipment, and an equal 
amount for 150 receivers and loud- 
speakers. Since only one loudspeaker 
is being supplied with each receiver, 


H. M. Buckley 


the individual buildings will need to 
supply any additional speakers con- 
sidered necessary. Buildings now 
equipped with sound or public ad- 
dress systems will incorporate the re- 
ceiver into them. 


is Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Reported from Education 
by Radio, VIII (August-September, 1938), 26-28. 
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Variations 5 «2 


% High school pupils in Mansfield, 
Ohio, have only themselves to blame 
when they receive a grade of “‘unsatisfac- 
tory” on their report cards for under a 
new system of marking pupils write their 
own report cards. The plan, which was 
conceived by Vivian V. Haynes of the 
high school faculty, provides for a re- 
port card on which space is allowed for 
both teachers’ and pupils’ grades. When 
they disagree, a consultation with the 
parents is held to determine which mark 
is right. Parents are enthusiastic. Strange- 
ly, more pupils underestimate than over- 
estimate the caliber of their academic 
work, The plan is said to eliminate fear 
of the results of an unfavorable report 
card. (Noted in the School Executive.) 


% During the past semester a new-type 
core curriculum was introduced in the 
East High School, Denver, Colo. A core 
course was provided for six classes of 
10B students during three periods of the 
school day. The remainder of the time 
was available for electives. No attempt 
was made to classify the course under the 
usual subject-matter headings but care 
was taken to see that the work related to 
the specific needs of the pupils involved. 
Units of study were included on per- 


sonal development, adjustment to the 
school program, family relations, con- 
sumer education, the effective use of the 
radio, and the like. Demands for in- 
creased skill in reading, writing, speak- 
ing, etc. which arose were met by special 
instruction as part of the program. Edu- 
cational experiences were provided which 
promoted democratic living. Teachers 
sought to help students to see their re- 
lationship to the school, home, and civic 
affairs. Special emphasis was placed on 
personal relationships. In the eleventh 
grade, emphasis will be placed on larger 
social, political, and economic relation- 
ships with attention to the contributions 
of the past to the present, especially to 
life within our own country. In the 
twelfth grade, the emphasis will be on 
problems and issues in modern life with 
attention to personal adjustment to these 
problems. Teachers, parents, and pupils 
will determine the amount of time to be 
devoted to the core curriculum during the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. A parent 
council is planned to work with the 
teachers and pupils. Each of the six teach- 
ers in the program will work with one 
class as its counselor through the entire 
three-year program. (Brought to you 
from the Curriculum Journal.) 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A HEALTHY TEACHER 
In Fit to Teach 


deg healthy teacher possesses an 
invaluable capital of vigor which 
manifests itself in energy and vital- 
ity, adequate for the ordinary and, 
within reasonable limits, the emer- 
gency needs of the individual. There 
is a well-set-up body, with posture 
conducive to the advantageous social 
and professional personality. The 
body is so maintained, both in repose 
and in action, that posture contrib- 
utes to efficiency with the best 
economy of energy. In the erect posi- 
tion the body is so balanced over the 
feet as to insure, in standing, walk- 
ing, and other forms of locomotion 
and exercise, the maximum of com- 
fort and the minimum of fatigue. In 
repose, whether awake or asleep, the 
body is completely relaxed, free 
from muscular tensions, or restless, 
jerky movements. There is a sense of 
well-being—a feeling of zest and 
satisfaction in mental and muscular 
effort; an interest and joy in work 
and recreation, kept in sensible pro- 
portion and balance; and a freedom 
from pain which inevitably inter- 
feres with clear thinking, concen- 
trated effort, and effective work. 
The teeth are clean and free from 
cavities and other conditions predis- 
posing to infections in the mouth 
tissues and the body in general. 
Subcutaneous tissue has sufficient fat 
so that the skin cannot easily be 
lifted in thin folds between the 
fingers. The mucous membranes of 
eyes and lips (without artificial 
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color) are pink, with absence of 
pallor due to anemia, or redness 
caused by inflammation. The eyes are 
clear, keen, and bright, showing nor. 
mal movement without squinting or 
twitching, with freedom from dark 
fatigue rings under them. The 
tongue is clean, moist, and reddish 
pink. The breath is sweet. The nasal 
passages are free from obstructions 
which interfere with breathing freely 
through the nose, especially during 
sleep and exercise. 

The organic functions proceed in 
a quiet, comfortable manner, favor- 
able to the best condition and action 
of the psycho-physical organism as 
a whole. The body functions s 
healthfully that the various workings 
are scarcely apparent to the owner. 
Being for the most part unconscious 
of the body is one of the most im- 
portant evidences of physical health. 
Body weight is maintained within a 
reasonable range of pounds in rela- 
tion to age, height, and constitution- 
al type of individual. Elimination 
from the intestinal tract occurs at 
least once daily. 

The healthy individual enjoys 
wholesome food, having a moder- 
ately good appetite even for break- 
fast. To begin the day’s work with- 
out a fairly nourishing breakfast is 
just as shortsighted as for a steamer 
captain to stoke his furnace with the 
chopped up woodwork from his ves- 
sel. This extraordinary expenditure 
of fuel may, in both cases, be neces 
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sary in rare emergencies but it is 
highly extravagant and harmful to 
the internal mechanism of the hu- 
man being as well as to the ship. 

From the rising hour until bed- 
time the healthy teacher lives, learns, 
and acts in an atmosphere of joyous 
experience and satisfaction in all 
activities, and in successful comple- 
tion of these activities. Daily she 
finds new attractions in her world 
and, with a sense of well-being, can 
surmount obstacles which are far 
more difficult or impossible for the 
less fortunate in health. When the 
day is over the sufficient number of 
hours of carefree, refreshing sleep 
and rest provide this teacher with 
ample renewed vigor for the activi- 
ties of the morrow. There is a feel- 
ing of being refreshed and recuper- 
ated on rising in the morning after a 
customary night’s rest, and a feeling 
of healthy fatigue as night approach- 
es. Intellectual keenness and bril- 
liancy in the late evening should be 
viewed with suspicion, for it is often 
a symptom of auto-intoxication of 
the nerves. 

Mental health, which tends to ac- 
company physical vigor, is an essen- 
tial attribute of the healthy individ- 
ual. This is manifested by clear 
thinking, self-confidence, fearlessness 
without foolhardiness, love of truth, 
and cheerfulness. The healthy teach- 
€f possesses intelligence adequate to 
meet the demands of life. She is 
able to concentrate her attention on 
the matter before her and perceive 
the important elements of the situa- 


tion with accuracy and alertness. She 
is interested in the world about her 
and curious to understand it. She is 
active in overcoming difficulties; she 
does not “daydream” so much that 
she fails to meet actual situations. 
She concentrates on the present task ; 
she meets issues and problems 
squarely by constructive thinking 
and action. She is generally self-con- 
fident; she expects success and 
achieves it with reasonable fre- 
quency. Her predominating emotional 
qualities are happiness, cheerfulness, 
and courageousness. She is not 
troubled by unnecessary fears, shy- 
ness, or timidity. Her emotional re- 
sponses are appropriate and useful 
for the occasion. She does not ordi- 
narily brood or sulk, or indulge in 
morbid retrospection. She has many 
objective interests: friends, hobbies, 
and games in which she finds ade- 
quate self-expression. On occasion, 
and im emergency, there will be 
anxiety or temporary worry; but 
there is freedom from persistent 
worry, which is one of the most de- 
structive influences on life and health 
—on physical as well as mental 
fitness. 

The healthy teacher learns to do 
unattractive and monotonous tasks 
with cheerful patience, and even en- 
thusiasm, in anticipation of the sat- 
isfaction and consciousness of success 
that comes of completing such tasks 
in a creditable manner. In general, 
she thinks rationally and chooses 
sensibly. At the same time she ac- 
cepts advice and guidance on many 
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matters from those qualified to give to face facts and reality in an objec. 
helpful counsel. tive and impersonal manner. Hence 

The teacher in good health enjoys she is willing to recognize her own 
social contact with others, with com- mistakes and faults as well as those | atti 
panions contemporary in age, and of others, and to place blame with wa) 
with older and younger persons. She admission of that which may belong | _ beh 
is companionable and mingles easily to her. In short, she acquires and | fou 


with other people. She adapts her- demonstrates all of the essential I 
self easily to cooperative enterprises; traits and qualities of good sports. | our 
to leadership or followership. This manship. ma’ 
teacher is socially-minded. She is in- The healthy teacher must be free | des 


terested not only in her own activi- from all remediable defects and } an 
ties but also in those of others. She handicaps whether these are physical, | in 


is essentially and on the whole un-_ mental, emotional, social, or ethical. sof 
selfish. She has a sense of responsi- Some of these can be corrected by | wil 
bility for the happiness and well- others; e.g., defects of vision, hear- anc 
being of her friends, associates, and ing, and teeth, or bodily defects un 
the members of her family. requiring medical and surgical pro- | wi 


The healthy teacher is character- cedures. However, defects of speech wi 
ized by intellectual honesty as well and posture, faults of mental and | pr 


as moral honesty, traits which over- emotional nature, and those of social | an 
lap and closely dovetail but are not behavior, character, and personality an 
identical, or synonymous. She plays require indispensably the active in- | be 
the game fairly, with intense purpose terest and determined effort of the | O: 
and effort to do her best in individ- person affected as well as the treat- | tit 
ual and in cooperative or group ment and advice of the professional | so 
effort. The healthy teacher is ready health counselor. pr 
se 
Reported from Fit to Teach, the Ninth Yearbook of : 

the Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
N.E.A., pp. 3-5. Washington: Department of Class- at 
room Teachers, National Education Association, cc 
1938. la 
EX 
e 
STATISTICS from 25 universities indicate that for every . 
100 students entering, 34 leave in the freshman year, 17 in d 
the sophomore year, 8 in the junior year, and 4 in the senior ¥ 
year. By the last year of undergraduate work, therefore, only v 
37 of the original 100 entering students are left. i 
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OUR CHILDREN—THEIR ATTITUDES 


DANIEL PRESCOTT 


a!N contemporary American life, 
attitudes make themselves felt in four 
ways. Three of these deal with our 
behavior as individuals and the 
fourth deals with social processes. 

First, attitudes direct or channel 
our behavior; they tell us what we 
may or may not do in satisfying a 
desire. Suppose, for example, that 
a man has a particular product to sell 
in order to make a living. A per- 
son with selfish, unsocial attitudes 
will make unjustified claims of value 
and superiority; he will appeal to 
unworthy motives in purchasers; he 
will set the price by what the traffic 
will bear; he will try to sell his 
product whether or not it is needed 
and whether or not it is harmful; 
and any guarantee offered will not 
be worth the paper it is printed on. 
On the other hand, if a person’s at- 
titudes are socially and ethically 
sound he will stoop to none of these 
practices, indeed, he will not try to 
sell any product unless he knows that 
it is worth what he is paid for it. 
Equally valid illustrations of the way 
attitudes limit and direct behavior 
could be drawn from the daily life of 
laborers, housewives, politicians, or 
teachers. 

A second function of attitudes is 
even more important—they shape 
our very goals of life for us. The 
character and quality of a man’s 
whole life are determined by the 
value-orientation which is dominant 
in him. He may be predominantly a 


political man, an economic man, a 
spiritual person, an aesthete, a ser- 
vant of mankind, or a senualist, ac- 
cording to the attitudes about value 
which his experiences have ingrained 
in him and to which his tempera- 
ment is hospitable. These value con- 
cepts have a dynamic power which 
impel the man to achievement in the 
selected area. 

The third important role of atti- 
tudes in human life is to constitute 
the core about which the whole per- 
sonality is built. If our attitudes are 
harmonious among themselves and 
realistic regarding the outside world, 
our behavior is consistent and effec- 
tive and we are said to have an inte- 
grated, healthy personality. In con- 
trast, if our attitudes are inconsistent 
with each other or inharmonious 
with physical, economic, and social 
realities, then we show unstable and 
unhealthy personalities. Over 10 
percent of our population suffer 
serious emotional disorders indicat- 
ing unwholesome attitudes—the vo- 
cationally unstable, the neurotics, the 
chronic alcoholics, many of the in- 
sane. These disturbing emotions are 
caused by frustrations, or by mental 
conflicts, either within the indi- 
vidual’s own personality or between 
him and the culture in which he lives. 
To put it another way, some of these 
maladjusted persons value and strive 
for things which are simply unattain- 
able to them; they refuse to recog- 
nize and accept reality. Others hold 
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attitudes which are incompatible and 
therefore are continuously at war 
with themselves. Still others have at- 
titudes which lead them to behave in 
ways which society will not tolerate. 
Obviously, the cure of these func- 
tional disorders can come only by 
changing the underlying value con- 
cepts and attitudes of these unfortun- 
ate persons. More important, the 
prevention of all this illness and un- 
happiness can be accomplished by 
supplying children with the environ- 
ment and experience which will favor 
the development of appropriate at- 
titudes in the first place. 

The fourth role of attitudes is so- 
cial. Each of us desires, and conse- 
quently acts to produce, the kind of 
society which he honestly feels, in 
the light of his experience, will best 
meet his needs and those of the per- 
sons dear to him. Persons who have 
needs or purposes in common, bond 
themselves together the better to 
accomplish their desires. Frequent- 
ly such groups find themselves in con- 
flict, and from such conflict rises the 
necessity for law and government. 
In fact all our folkways and social 
institutions have taken form in this 
functional way and must continue to 
evolve as the attitudes of the popula- 
tion define new needs. 

In a democracy, after all the dif- 
ferent-thinking individuals and 
groups have spoken freely on an is- 
sue, a vote is taken, and it is ex- 
pected that everyone will abide by the 
will of the majority—auntil a new at- 
titude replaces the former majority 
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opinion. Only two political atti. 
tudes must be held in common by all 
citizens of a democracy. The first is 
loyalty to the democratic process it. 
self. The second is willingness to 
abide by the act in harmony with the 
will of the majority once a vote is 
taken. But it is no longer safe to 
neglect a forthright inculcation of 
these two attitudes. No more can 
we rely on their unconscious absorp. 
tion from parents and the commun. 
ity. Propaganda from abroad and 
from special-interest groups at home 
is so effective and insistent that with- 
out counter propaganda for dem. 
ocracy we shall surely lose it, be. 
cause our young people’s attitudes 
will no longer include belief in it. It 
seems to me that here the schools 
now have an inescapable obligation. 

The diffusion of many other neces- 
sary attitudes is a logical and normal 
function of the public schools. The 
securing of safety on the highways, 
the prevention of disease and fires, 
the conservation of natural resources, 
the maintenance of high standards of 
honesty in business and government, 
the elimination of the exploitation of 
labor, the maintenance of a pacific 
international policy—all these de- 
pend on the diffusion of common at- 
titudes. 

One important manner in which 
attitudes are formed is by the accum- 
ulation of experiences. The creation 
of attitudes by this process is a pf- 
mary concern of curriculum commit- 
tees. But the policies under which 
the schools are organized and opet- 
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OUR CHILDREN—THEIR ATTITUDES 


ated have as important an influence 
on children’s attitudes as does the 
curriculum. If children spend years 
in school which are regimented 
under the thumb of a minor dictator 
they can hardly be expected to 
emerge with a clear understanding 
of, and devotion to, democratic proc- 
esses. More likely they will grad- 
uate as experts in devising ways to 
beat the system. 

But there is another way in which 
children form attitudes. Many, per- 
haps most, of our attitudes are adopt- 
ed ready-made. This occurs when a 
child, or an adult, psychologically 
identifies himself with some person 
whom he greatly loves, admires, or 
respects. Here the large responsibil- 
ity of school people is apparent. 
Every teacher who is at all human 
and attractive is the object of numer- 
ous identifications by different pupils, 
and the attitudes thoughtlessly and 
effortlessly passed on in this way may 
be more important to the children 
concerned than the skills and facts 
which are drilled into their minds. 
Every teacher needs to be a very 
sound person in his attitudes and 
ideals because otherwise he may be a 


serious source of psychic contagion 
to his pupils. 

The obvious implication is that 
teachers must be selected and edu- 
cated with great care. But too often 
it is forgotten that teachers are also 
people and that the conditions under 
which they labor must have a pro- 
found effect on their attitudes. What 
attitudes must teachers have who are 
forced to accept the domination of 
dictatorial superiors, who are refused 
security of tenure, who have to work 
unmercifully long hours for pitifully 
inadequate salaries? Because so many 
attitudes are adopted ready made by 
children from their teachers the pub- 
lic must expect cynicism and discon- 
tent in its children if it permits the 
schools to be operated on the basis 
of unethical or exploitive policies. 

In summary, I would say that it is 
my sincere conviction that our 
schools must make the education of 
attitudes their primary concern. The 
characters of our children and their 
mental health depend on the atti- 
tudes which they hold. So do the 
orderly evolution of our society and 
the very preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of life in the world. 


Daniel Prescott is Professor of Education, Rutgers 

University. Reported from an address before the 

National Education Association, June 28, 1938, 
at New York City. 
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/VEARLY 14,000 illiterate CCC enrollees were taught to 
read and write during the past year. 
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FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 





EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


In the Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy 


HE evidence is clear that main- 
tenance of an adequate system of 
public education requires a much 
larger participation by the federal 
government in the support of the 
schools. The several states vary 
greatly in wealth and income, and 
their educational load tends to vary 
inversely to their per capita wealth. 
Some states simply cannot support an 
adequate system of education. 

There is no reason why the doc- 
trine should be accepted that federal 
support carries with it the control of 
education by the central government. 
During the first 75 years of our his- 
tory a large measure of federal sup- 
port was granted to public education 
without federal control of the 
schools. On the other hand, the ex- 
perience of other countries empha- 
sizes the desirability of decentralized 
control, and it is important to resist 
any centralization of control in educa- 
tion. The whole issue of federal con- 
trol needs to be fully explored. 

In the past, federal control has 
been exercised by various means. In 
rare cases—the Smith-Hughes law, 
for example—federal legislation has 
definitely provided for control by a 
federal agency of the curriculum, 
school organization, and the qualifi- 
cations of teachers. More common 
has been the requirement that the 
states match the sums distributed to 
them by the federal government. 
This is an insidious type of control. 
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In order to get federal money, state 
funds may be diverted from other 
phases of the educational program 
which greatly need support. Simi. 
larly, the earmarking of feden 
funds for special purposes, even 
where matching is not required, my 
result in an unbalanced education 
program. In a state where there is 
great need for the general support of 
elementary and secondary education, 
if the federal government earmarks 
money for some other purpose it has 
in some degree determined the pro- 
gram offered in the state and my 
have interfered with its sound de 
velopment. 

Legislation having to do with fed- 
eral support should be based on 
scientifically determined measures. 
There is already much evidence avail 
able dealing with the needs and abili- 
ties of the several states to support: 
program of public education. Appro- 
priations determined by the needs of 
the several states in relation to thei 
ability to support education should 
be turned over to the states without 
earmarking for specific purposes and 
without requiring a state to match 
money assigned to it by the federd 
government. 

In many areas of government i 
which federal funds have been made 
available to the states it has been 
required that a plan for the services 
supported by federal appropriation 
be submitted by the state authority to 
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FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


federal officials before funds are al- 
located. Such provisions seem to 
have encouraged state officials to 
maintain a high standard of service. 
So long as this requirement of the 
submission of plans does not lead to 
control in the organization of schools 
or in the determination of curricu- 
lums, nothing but good can result. It 
is essential, however, that submis- 
sion of plans shall not lead to rigid 
uniformity throughout the nation, 
and that the federal authority shall 
not have veto power over the plans 
of states. 

Another form of control is in- 
volved in grants for emergency pur- 
poses, where some federal officer 
must determine whether or not an 
emergency exists. In this case, there 
is grave danger that the net result 
will be the distribution of money on 
the basis of political patronage. 

Ideally and in the long run, fed- 
eral support should have the purpose 
of encouraging all types of public 
education within the states. The fed- 
eral government should, as well, 


share the responsibility for the stimu- 
lation of new types of education. A 
good example of this form of ex- 
perimentation is found in federal 
support of adult discussion forums. 
Sound policy supports this procedure 
with the understanding that once the 
experiment has been made and its 
success determined, then special ear- 
markings of federal funds for the 
new type of educational activity 
should be discontinued. 

In distributing funds to the states, 
good practice demands that the fed- 
eral government check against the 
expenditures made to determine that 
the funds have been used for the 
purposes for which they were ap- 
propriated. An audit by an officer 
of the federal government to deter- 
mine that money appropriated for 
education has been expended within 
the state for this purpose need in no 
way interfere with the management 
or control of education or the choice 
of educational means and programs 
carried on by the state and local gov- 
ernments. 


Reported from the Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy, Chapter IV. 


Washington: 


Educational 


Policies Commission, 


1938. 
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OCCASIONALLY school marks mean less than nothing. 
Einstein failed in mathematics. Hendrik van Loon failed in 
history. Grammar schools called Darwin and Rousseau 
stupid, and dropped them, while Shelley’s and Poe’s low 
marks kept them from finishing school. A high school failure 
in physical science barred Marconi from university training.— 


Clearing House. 
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ENVOYS OF SCIENCE 


E. R. HARRINGTON 


In the Nation’s Schools 


raf VERY year, as head of the sci- 
ence department of Albuquerque 
High School, I have been called upon 
for scientific demonstrations before 
various groups in the grade schools. 
On these occasions I have loaded 
portable equipment into my car and 
put on the demonstration alone or 
with the assistance of one or more 
pupils. This year the demand for 
demonstrations reached such a num- 
ber that a new procedure had to be 
evolved, and it was decided to send 
out crews of high school pupils for 
demonstrations. 

We wrote to each school principal, 
asking whether he wanted one or 
more of our demonstrations, and out- 
lining our schedule. The response 
was 100 percent from the city 
schools and we decided to include 
several of the larger schools just out- 
side the city limits. At the time of 
writing, two-thirds of the first ‘‘book- 
ing” has been completed with such 
satisfactory results that we are now 
contemplating sending out several 
additional crews to present separate 
and distinct acts. 

The demonstrations are arranged 
with little trouble. A traveling kit is 
selected and checked before each 
trip. It includes a lodestone, iron 
filings, two strong bar magnets, an 
electromagnet, a demonstration trans- 
former coil, and a few coils of wire 
with a toy motor and some Christ- 
mas-tree lamps attached. We demon- 
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strate the alternations of the City 
electric current, the action of the 
simple transformer coil as it is slip. 
ped over the transformer core, Lenz's 
law with aluminum rings that jump 
several feet into the air when the 
switch is pressed, and an electric light 
bulb that burns in a glass of water 
without being connected with the 
transformer coil. A home-made elec. 
tromagnet weighing one pound will 
lift 100 pounds. 

One of the pupils, while explain. 
ing the action of an electric motor, 
makes one from a large cork, a few 
feet of insulated wire, and several 
pins. He runs this from a storage 
battery. This stunt always. starts 
many questions from the children in 
the audience, and for this reason the 
crews generally finish the program 
with this demonstration. 

A portable static machine is ip- 
cluded with our equipment. The crew 
shows the action of the machine. An 
electric whirl is attached and made 
to spin from the electricity leaping 
from the points. A beaverboard 
house is attached. to one electrode 
and repeatedly struck by six-inch 
“lightning flashes.” Three darning 
needles are set into the house top and 
the machine is started again with no 
strike resulting because of the protec. 
tion of these “lightning rods.” 

While the machine is being whit!- 
ed one demonstrator removes the 
needles with a piece of wood and the 
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ENVOYS OF SCIENCE 


house is again struck. A piece of fil- 
ter paper, dampened with gasoline, is 
placed on top of the house and when 
this is struck the house bursts into 
flame. 

Chemical experiments are also 
shown. Oxygen is made in the usual 
manner, collected over water, and 
used to demonstrate the burning of 
phosphorus, charcoal, and iron. A 
scrap of steel wool burned in oxygen 
gives a startling display to the grade- 
school children. 

Carbon dioxide is generated from 
dry ice, and its properties demon- 
strated. It is also used for running 
a small, home-made steam engine. 
The boiler is a quart milk bottle half 
full of water into which pieces of 
dry ice are dropped. A rubber stop- 
per and delivery tube lead the gas to 
the steam engine which runs at about 
2,000 RPM. A cloth is wrapped 
around the bottle in case it should 
break but the chance of an accident 
is small. 

These shows are both interesting 
and instructive. All that we require 
from the school being visited is a 
bucket of water and a table. Usually 
the demonstration crew is made up 
of three pupils, any one of whom can 
take any part required. They work 


up considerable showmanship and a 
“patter” that would do credit to some 
professionals. They think up addi- 
tional things to do and say and are 
permitted to be as original as they 
wish, so long as they limit themselves 
to the truth. 

From the standpoint of the pupil 
demonstrators, the project has been 
well worthwhile. They have made 
distinct improvements in their own 
knowledge, their ingenuity has been 
challenged, and they have worked up 
a coolness “under fire’” which could 
hardly have been obtained any place 
in our school system. They have im- 
parted knowledge to those they have 
visited and have increased interest 
in the achievements of science. 

Our science department has gained 
300 percent in enrollment in the last 
eight years and we expect to keep it 
growing. We have the interest of our 
own pupils and we wish also to ob- 
tain the interest of those who will 
succeed them. Within a radius of 
three miles from the high school, 
there are 15 school buildings. The 
high school has the equipment, the 
pupils, the interest of visitor and 
visited alike, and so long as my 
automobile holds out we will keep on 
cruising about Albuquerque. 


E. R. Harrington is head of the science department 

in the Albuquerque, New Mexico, High School. Re- 

ported from the Nation's Schools, XXII (August, 
1938), 29-30. | 
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BEGINNING READING BY A NON-ORAL METHOD 


JAMES E. McDapDE 


In the National Elementary Principal 


J) ne great need for remedial work 
in reading suggests that something is 
seriously at fault in present methods 
of teaching beginning reading. The 
cause of much reading difficulty is 
the habit, inculcated by current teach- 
ing methods, of inner speech while 
reading silently. The objections to 
oral methods in beginning reading, 
and the resultant habitual use of in- 
ner speech, are chiefly two. First, the 
reader with this habit can never read 
faster than his muscles can shape 
words, and experiments seem to indi- 
cate that the maximum inner speech 
rate of an individual is only a very 
little faster than his maximum rate 
of oral speech. Second, comprehen- 
sion is seriously impaired because 
speech, oral or inner, is a muscular 
reaction which delays the flow of 
meaning and absorbs attention. The 
reader has two things to do, namely, 
to say the words and to understand 
them, and in saying them he finds 
enough to do without also getting the 
meaning. Printed language can be 
understood more rapidly and clearly 
if the burden of complex oral utter- 
ance is completely eliminated. When 
one is driving a car and the traffic 
light turns red (a visual symbol) is 
it not unnecesary and even dangerous 
to be burdened with the habit of say- 
ing “red” or “danger” before putting 
on the brake? 

Teachers of beginning reading too 
commonly set up the oral habit with 
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sedulous care, and in later grades 
remedial teachers work just as sedu- 
lously, seeking to uproot the habit, 
Once formed, however, it is difficult 
to eradicate. Lip movements can be 
got rid of, but the habit of inner 
speech is stubborn. 

There is no intrinsic reason why 
getting meaning from a printed word 
by the eye should not be as easy as 
getting meaning from a spoken word 
by the ear. During early years, in sit: 
uations full of meaning, children 
readily learn sound-symbols. But the 
reading situation in school is rarely 
one in which reading functions to 
facilitate children’s living as oral 
speech has done. Instead of follow. 
ing the analogy of the acquisition of 
oral speech, we permit reading to be 
a parasite on oral speech rather than 
a new language to be acquired, like 
the first, in situations where it can 
function to enrich living. 

In 1935, the writer supervised an 
unselected class of beginning chil- 
dren in a Chicago school. At no time 
were the children required or per 
mitted to speak a word or sentence in 
print before them; nor did the teach 
ets speak it for them. The effort was 
to follow the analogy of learning oral 
language and to make print function 
as a sole mode of communication. No 
reading matter was presented which 
did not actually make a difference to 
the reader. His comprehension of 
printed words was not tested by ask 
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BEGINNING READING BY A NON-ORAL METHOD 


ing him to say them, but by requiring 
ation which at once revealed and 
heightened the meaning of symbols. 
Situations were employed in which 
the child must comprehend in order 
to participate, but always at hand 
were means of self-help, so the child 
need never fail. 

The reading is organized around 
centers of interest involving child ac- 
tivity, such as the home, the circus, 
the garden, the schoolroom. The 
teacher makes extensive use of minia- 
ture objects, pictures, and printed 
cards. The blackboard is also used. 

In dealing with any center of inter- 
est, a dictionary is arranged in which 
the child will find combined printed 
words and pictures of objects and ac- 
tions. It is alphabetically arranged. 
Without knowing that the initial let- 
ter of the word dog is d, children 
soon learn to look for the word 
among those that begin with that 
letter. Many words cannot be illus- 
trated directly but can be shown by 
contrast, as small book and large 
book. Troublesome little words, such 
as and, or, if, and under are taught 
ina context and in a meaningful sit- 
uation. For example, with a number 
of objects on the desk, the teacher 
holds up a printed direction: ‘Get 
an apple and an orange,”” and obeys 
it herself, and then another: “Get an 
apple or an orange.” The children 
learn easily by practice. Each such 
word is a new problem, and teachers 
become exceedingly ingenious in de- 
vising actual situations which turn on 
agiven word. Tense forms are handl- 


ed similarly. It should be noted that 
the word is learned in a situation 
where it functions. Such words have 
no meaning alone. 

It is important to pass as rapidly as 
possible from single words to groups 
of words. Speed is emphasized, 
though without undue pressure, in 
order to encourage children to take 
in groups of words as units, thus in- 
creasing eye-span and preventing 
word-by-word reading. 

The children play many games, or 
carry out projects, in which it is 
against the rules to speak, all com- 
munication being by cards on which 
words and phrases are printed with 
crayon or rubber type. The children 
can catry out very complicated proj- 
ects in this way. Scores of such units 
are employed, each teacher develop- 
ing her own. In such situations the 
words really function and are made 
to glow with meaning in a way that 
cannot fail to color the children’s 
reading as long as they live, for the 
seen words and phrases have become 
of intense and beautiful significance. 

In our first year’s experiment, the 
interest manifested by the children 
was something we had not seen be- 
fore in first-grade reading. The chil- 
dren’s alertness and independence as 
they dealt with situations through the 
medium of print was really astonish- 
ing. In reading achievement, as 
measured by tests, the pupils com- 
pared more than favorably with 
classes taught by other methods. 

The success of the first year’s work 
led to a more extended experiment 
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the following year, involving 11 a much greater elaboration and gy. 
schools. In general, the results fully temization of beginning reading 
corroborated the first experiment. In work. If children are to learn reading 
1936-37 the number of participating as a separate language, their begin. 
schools was increased to 21, and in ning reading activities must have 
1937-38 it was further increased. The sufficient range and genuineness to 
number of children being taught to _yield satisfaction to the participants, 


read by purely non-oral methods in 3. The young child learns orl 
first and second grades now runs into language through having it used 
thousands. about him in meaningful situations 


An interesting development isthe in which he has an urge to partici- 
discovery that this method is pecu- pate. Non-oral teaching methods 
liarly suitable for the reading in- recapture this happy situation in 
struction of the deaf, who are happy which symbols are saturated with 
in using a language in which they are meaning from the beginning. 
not handicapped. It is now plain 4. The psychological relations of 
that to wait until deaf children ac- the principal factors in reading may 
cumulate a spoken vocabulary before be symbolized by the letters VMO, in 
teaching them to read 1s an error of which V represents visual symbols 
tragic proportions. or printed words, M the meaning, 

Although much excellent work of and O the oral symbols or spoken 
the type here described has been done words. In reading we are concerned 
in some schools, the writer believes primarily with VM, a formula eas 
that the thesis that oral expression for the child to master and satisfying 
should be absolutely excluded from _ to him because it gives him the mean- 
beginning reading has not been seri- ing directly. Traditional methods, in 
ously advocated. The differences be- which the formula is VOM, require 
tween the oral and non-oral methods the reader to stop on his way to 
lie mainly in the following points: meaning to produce a second series 

1. The non-oral method repu- of symbols (O) which is expected to 
diates the use of any oral reading help him get the meaning. Too often 
whatever in beginning reading. the process stops at oral speech and 

2. The non-oral method demands __ never reaches meaning. 


James E. McDade has retired as Assistant Superin- 

tendent in Charge of Elementary Schools at Chicago, 

Illinots. Reported from the National Elementary 

Principal, Yearbook Number, XVII (July, 1938), 
305-12. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES AND THEIR MEANING 
FOR EDUCATION 
Davip CUSHMAN COYLE 
In School Life 


Dicuncenar has swept 
through the western world in two 
waves, one the industrial revolution, 
the other the present crisis to which 
history will give a name in due time. 
The industrial revolution, rising out 
of the steam engine and the use of 
heavy machinery, increased the pro- 
duction of common goods and offer- 
ed wholesale transportation. Since 
1900 the development of technology 
has been radically different, giving 
not merely an increase in old familiar 
goods and services but the spread of 
unfamiliar scientific wonders among 
the people—the automobile, the 
radio, the movie, the airplane, and a 
long catalog of new materials such 
as bakelite and rayon. 

The change has been so rapid as to 
create serious maladjustments be- 
tween business and our existing laws 
and customs. The educational system 
has been thrown into confusion by 
these new developments, to which its 
established theories of economics and 
of pedagogy were not adapted. Busi- 
ness and government, as well as edu- 
cation, are still largely controlled by 
people who learned in childhood to 
say, ‘I could no more do that than 
fy,” or “You can’t turn the clock 
back,” phrases that, to a younger 
generation, have no literal meaning 
whatever. 

The effect of twentieth century 
technology on employment has been 


almost as revolutionary as its effect 
on the instruments of everyday living. 
The industrial revolution drew work- 
ers out of home occupations into the 
factory. There many of them became 
skilled in various jobs, but as tech- 
nology progressed the machine ten- 
der became more and more special- 
ized until he had only a few simple 
motions to repeat all day long. Now 
the new technology has reached a 
point where simple sensory-motor 
reactions can be imitated with electric 
instruments. Automatic instruments 
take care of most routine machine 
adjustments, stretching out the num- 
ber of machines handled by a given 
number of workers. Unskilled labor, 
occupied largely in moving materials, 
is replaced by conveyors automatical- 
ly controlled. 

Both manufacturing and agricul- 
ture show continuous increases in 
productive power per man-hour of 
labor. Both are reducing their de- 
mand for labor, and no change of 
trend is in sight. Although the mar- 
ket for both industrial and agricul- 
tural products could be expanded by 
a better distribution of income, the 
technical methods still unused in 
large areas promise to reduce still 
further the labor required. Altogeth- 
er, the signs indicate that surplus in- 
dustrial workers cannot go back to 
the farm and that surplus farm 
workers cannot be absorbed by the 
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factory. The service occupations will sions and for certain skilled occupa. .. 
have to absorb most of the displaced tions, such as stenography and me. tubit 
labor in both industry and agricul- chanics, can be given in school. But ind of 
ture. many skilled jobs are special to each ‘ident 
The present condition of unem- industry or even each company, and sway’ 
ployment can perhaps be most clear- the workers are trained on the job, ients 


ly explained as a lag in the expansion Semiskilled occupations are also ceep | 
of services. Public service has ex- usually best taught by the employer, ible, 2 
panded considerably, but is still far But several kinds of training that | Jp 
short of meeting the admitted need can be done by the school are as yet } yi16 
of sound national maintenance. undeveloped. Employers are great. ent ° 
Private services depend for expansion ly impressed when they discover a | y6ni 
on a more even distribution of money boy or girl who can read, write, and } iode 
income. Studies of consumer habits cipher in the modern sense of the | 4 
indicate that any rise in lower in- word. A youth who can read a set 
comes creates a larger market for per- of directions containing 20 separate 
sonal services of all kinds, from items, and with the card in his hand 
travel to beauty treatments and movie know what to do, is a joy to any 
tickets. boss, a rare find that does not pop 
The youth coming out of school out of every schoolroom door. An- 
today has before him no such simple, other rara avis is a person who can 
rational social order as that which ap- write an understandable report, or 
peared to welcome the graduate be- who can put an idea into words that 
fore 1914. He can hardly expect to have some recognizable meaning. 
find a job in which he will peacefully Finally, the average school graduate 
continue to labor with increasing has a vague notion that 70 percent 
success for the rest of his life. His is passing, and may take years to learn 
chosen job may expand for a few _ that in adding a column of figures on 
years and then suddenly melt away _ the job the passing mark is 100 per- 
under the impact of some new inven- cent. 
tion. To prepare for such an uncer- Responsibility is a less definite but 
tain life the modern youth must be important virtue. In its commercial- 
as wary and quick-moving inhisown ly valuable form it means that a 
environment as his pioneer ancestor young employee is on the job and can 
had to be in the Indian-haunted judge reasonably well when to obey 
forest. The schools can train him in orders, when to use his own judg: 
virtues that will stand him in good ment, and when to ask the boss. The 
stead, over and above the specific schools have never developed an ef- 
skills attached to any particular occu- _ fective method of teaching responsi- 
pation. bility, perhaps because in the past 
Training for the technical profes- children learned it at home. Modern 
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TECHNOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


«chnology with its elaborate specifi- 
ations has opened the way for a 
bit of blind obedience to orders 
nd of passing the buck in case of ac- 
ddent. Since the blueprints are not 
ways divinely inspired and acci- 
dents will occur, a worker who can 
keep his eyes open is peculiarly valu- 
ible, and unfortunately rare. 

In general it may be said that 
while in certain occupations the stu- 
dent with specialized training has a 
definite or even a vital advantage, 
modern conditions change so rapidly 
md unpredictably that specialized 
taining alone is an unsafe invest- 
ment. The worker in almost any 
trade or profession must be prepared 


at any moment to take a death-defy- 
ing leap for life as his job and his 
whole familiar setting explodes 
under his feet. If in addition to his 
special skill he has the ability to learn 
quickly, to express himself clearly, 
and to grasp the meaning of an un- 
familiar situation, adapting himself 
easily to a subordinate place and 
recognizing the proper openings for 
initiative and responsibility, his 
chances of landing on his feet are cor- 
respondingly increased. It is impos- 
sible to avoid all accidents in this 
fast-moving world, but the less help- 
less our people are by training, the 
fewer casualties will have to be pick- 
ed up by the stretcher-bearers. 


David Cushman Coyle is the well-known construc- 
tion engineer and essayist. Reported from School 
Life, XXIII (June, 1938), 337-38. 
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CHILDREN of the Mountain View School, El Monte, 
California, were given the opportunity of attending a camp 
in the mountains prior to the opening of school this fall. The 
project was limited to 50 boys and a like number of girls 
with two ten-day periods of camping. The cost to each child 
was $5 for a ten-day camp experience. The camp was held 
at Camp La Cienega, Big Pines, Los Angeles County Play- 
ground, and was furnished to the school by the Los Angeles 
County Recreation Department. Regular faculty members 
staffed the camp and worked without compensation except for 
a cook and helper. The camp was established under the gui- 
dance of Charles D. Gibson, Superintendent, and Edward 
F. Sowers, Director of Physical Education. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


JOHN E. BREWTON 


In the Curriculum Journal 


~ OR 10 years we have heralded 
the passing of the little red school- 
house, but it is still with us, 163,000 
strong. Instead of being a passing 
situation, or one of rare occurrence, 
the small rural school is still the 
dominant institutional pattern in 
America. In spite of the trend to- 
ward consolidation, over 50 percent 
of American school buildings are of 
one room, and it will be at least 60 
years before the most optimistic ad- 
vocates of consolidation can hope for 
the abandonment of all small rural 
schools. This being the case, it seems 
imperative that something be done to 
improve instruction in these schools 
where millions of children are get- 
ting their entire education. 

The small rural school is looked 
on as a misfit in the supervisory and 
administrative pattern in vogue. Edu- 
cators accustomed to thinking in 
terms of graded schools have had 
neither the insight nor the inclination 
to attack seriously the problems of 
the rural teacher. Also, like Ameri- 
cans generally, they have suffered 
from the delusion that bigness is 
goodness. We have attributed the 
deficiencies of the rural school to its 
smallness. 

Two fallacies have resulted from 
such reasoning: First, that the only 
real solution to the small rural school 
problem is consolidation; and sec- 
ond, that small rural schools cannot 
be made effective. 
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An effective program can be pfo- 
vided for children in the small rural 
school. The existing causes of in- 
effectiveness are chiefly poor build. 
ings and equipment, inadequately 
paid and undertrained teachers, little 
supervision and poor administration, 
Given the advantages enjoyed by 
urban schools in these particulars, 
small rural schools can be made most 
effective. We have concentrated such 
fervent attention on the disadvan- 
tages of the ungraded rural school 
that we have been blind to its poten- 
tial possibilities. Actually, the small 
rural school possesses certain inher- 
ent advantages over urban schools, 
Among them are: 

1. A more normal, family-like liv- 
ing situation, in which older chil- 
dren have an opportunity to grow 
through assuming responsibility for 
the younger ones, and the young ones 
have an opportunity to learn through 
natural contacts with the older ones. 

2. The existence of bare realities 
which force children to assume te- 
sponsibilities and become active good 
citizens if they are to be comfortable. 

3. Physical facilities which in their 
very inadequacy may serve to stimu- 
late teachers and children to resource- 
ful and creative activity. 

4. Fewer pupils, allowing teachers 
to know individual children and pro- 
vide for their needs and interests. 

5. Closeness of school and com- 
munity. 
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USE| CHALLENGE OF THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
The rural setting provides further meant to man down through the 
potential advantages: ages. | 
1. An environment simple, yet We need to develop an instruc- 
pro- | vatied and rich, and correspondingly tional program which will overcome 
rural | more understandable and teachable. the handicaps of teaching more than 
in. 2. Many possibilities for real par- one grade in one room and utilize the 
nild. | ticipation in community life. many educational possibilities inher- 
ately 3. An environment replete with ent in the small school itself and the 
ittle | opportunities for first-hand experi- ural environment. Small rural 
‘ion, | ence in producing food, conserving schools have never been given a 
by | life and health, safeguarding prop- chance to develop a real educational 
lars, | etty and natural resources. program. Not until present practices 
nost 4, Brooks, trees, animals, green are reversed will we know how effec- 
such | things growing—all that nature has _ tive small rural schools can be. 
van- 
1001 a 
John E. Brewton is on the faculty of George Pea- 
ten- I body College for Teachers. Reported from the Cur- | 
nall riculum Journal, IX (May, 1938), 226-29 
her- 
ols, exe 
liv- 7 eae , . 
hil- C VERY year Cincinnati vocational counselors select from 
ai each of the many eighth-grade classes of the public schools 
two or three unusually bright boys and girls to take a trip 
for through the University of Cincinnati, in order to help them to 
— visualize the educational opportunities that will be open to 
igh them after high school and to encourage them to realize the 
1€S. importance of a careful selection of high school subjects for 
ties the next four years. 
re- The program is so arranged that each of four groups of 
od young people, accompanied by two counselors, visits different 
yIe. parts of the campus at different times. A university faculty 
seis member talks to each group and shows them through the 
a laboratories, museums, and other places of interest. Those 
a things of special interest to children such as athletics, dram- 
| atics, and other student activities are not neglected. The boys 
and girls are asked to consider themselves a committee to re- 
= port back to their classmates, but the real purpose of the 
f0- trip is to stimulate these young people themselves, many of 
whom come from homes which have never thought of college 
m- opportunities, to plan for college.—Josephine S. Shapiro in 
Occupations. 
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INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


EpwIn A. LEE 


—!: one were to search for the 
word that most exactly characterizes 
modern education as contrasted with 
that which our parents received, it 
would be hard to find one more pre- 
cise than the word individualized. 
And if at the same time we sought 
a word to connote the sum of what 
our best teachers try to do when they 
teach, that word would probably be 
guidance. 

The dictionary defines an individ- 
ual as “anything that cannot be di- 
vided into parts without losing its 
identity; that which has definite and 
continuous existence.” This defini- 
tion is worth memorizing and re- 
peating at the beginning of each 
day's work as a teacher. It is so easy 
to accept the group that sits before 
us every day in the mass, to forget 
that each boy and girl was before we 
ever knew him and that he will be 
after he leaves us and quite reason- 
ably forgets us. And how easy it is 
to think of him as separated into 
parts—his intelligence, his attitude, 
and so on. It is not too much to say 
that every teacher must be on guard 
to preserve each pupil's individual- 
ity, even under the best modern con- 
ditions. Everything except our edu- 
cational philosophy is conducive to 
loss of individuality—large classes, 
stereotyped texts, regimented think- 
ing, a constant barrage of propa- 
ganda, the disposition to run with 
the herd. 

Guidance, too, is an interesting 
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word to examine. Note in the fir 
place that guidance implies altern 
tives. There is no need for guidane 
if there is but one thing to do or on 
way to go. Note also that choice is 
implicit in guidance, and further the 
the choice is made not by the guic 
but by the one being guided. In this 
sense, the term counselor is bette 
than guide. 

The whole problem of inaulcating 
wise habit of living so that one my 
truly get the most out of living i 
fundamentally a matter of guidane 
and in most respects of individu 
guidance. One who aims to teah 
“health,” for example, must keep 
always in mind that he is a counsela 
who deals in alternatives and future, 
and in terms of individuals. Herein 
lies the difference between teaching: 
subject and counseling. One aan 
teach hygiene—can hear recitations 
grade papers, assign so many page 
of reading—and the net result be of 
no more influence on the present and 
future health of the individual tha 
a formal study of the history of med. 
icine. But when one approaches the 
study of hygiene as a way of living 
as a set of principles adaptable to the 
lives of each individual who studies 
it, then the instructor becomes 1 
guide who leads all who will fol 
low to the throne of Hygeia. The 
parents of my young son can explain 
the desirability of adequate sleep fot 
growing boys, and can make mile 
about retiring at nine o'clock; th 
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INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


rules will be broken with the best of 
excuses. But let the athletic coach 
drop the word that “men” trying for 
the team should have ten hours of 
sleep each night, and the problem 
solves itself. This is individual gui- 
dance of a most effective sort. 

The average teacher, faced with a 
problem of individual guidance, is 
prone to say: “Oh, that is not my 
responsibility—the counselor, or the 
homeroom teacher, or the dean 
handles all problems of guidance.” 
To a certain extent this is true when 
the guidance involved has to do with 
occupations. There the problem is 
specific, and the counselor requires 
exact knowledge. But is it true in 
most fields in which alternatives pre- 
sent themselves? Consider the prob- 
lem of guidance for leisure, a favor- 
ite duty assigned to counselors by 
those who would separate guidance 
from teaching. I confess to a little 
impatience here. Physical recreation, 
reading, the theater, hobbies—these 
are the usual ways of spending leisure 
time. If it be physical recreation, 
surely the physical education depart- 
ment is the place where we have a 
right to expect the kind of guidance 
which lays the foundation for wise 
choice. If it be in the field of read- 


ing I ask in all seriousness what 


function in the teaching of English 
surpasses that of inculcating the de- 
sire to read fine books. Yet how 
many youth have guides who lead 
them to the Elysian wells of litera- 
ture? How many guides did you 
have? I had two—one in the seventh 
grade, the other in graduate school. 
The rest taught me literature and 
made me like it. It was years before 
I overcame the repugnance to bi- 
ography which one old battle-ax im- 
planted in me. Another did his best 
to kill all delight in Shakespeare by 
meticulous analysis, line by line, of 
the Merchant of Venice. To this day 
I gag at the remembrance of the 
doses of Sir Roger de Coverley I was 
forced to swallow. 

I said I was a little impatient in 
this regard. You see why. What 
should be one of the most thrilling 
experiences in school can become 
under inept teaching a tragedy for 
both teacher and pupil. It is when 
you visualize the teaching of litera- 
ture as individual guidance into the 
delights of the written and spoken 
word that you commence to sense the 
emphasis I am trying to make. And 
in this sense, there is no subject of 
the curriculum, elementary or col- 
lege, which does not permit the in- 
dividual approach. 


Edwin A. Lee is Director of the National Occupa- 

tional Conference. Reported from an address before 

the National Education Association, June 28, 1938, 
at New York City. 
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HOW MUCH DO VOTERS KNOW? 


JOHN W. HERRING 
In the Adult Education Bulletin 


D 
5 Y the grace of God and the questions and the weight which was 
attached to each. 


gumption of his forbears, the Ameri- 
can voter is monarch of our coun- 
try. His scepter arm may be para- 
lyzed by illusion or conceit or let fall 
through sheer indolence, but the 
power is there. It is the fashion in 
some circles to see the voter as a 
puppet whose arm is yanked up and 
down by invisible strings. By order 
of the “international banker,” the 
citizen signs up for war or accepts a 
sales tax. By order of the indus- 
trialist, he keeps Tom Mooney in 
jail, ejects the CIO from Hershey, 
forms vigilante committees in Johns- 
town, or cancels free speech in Jer- 
sey City. By order of a corrupt ma- 
chine he returns spoilsmen to office 
again and again in the typical Ameri- 
can city. 

But suppose we agree that the 
voter usually does what the inter- 
national banker, the industrialist, the 
political boss, wants him todo. Why 
does he do it? Because he has to 
or because he wants to or merely be- 
cause he is asleep at the switch? 

One way to find out is to brace 
oneself for the ordeal and take a cool 
look at the voter. This is the report 
of such a look. In a middle-sized 
eastern city—nameless because its 
stupidities, though amazing, are not 
unique or even exceptional—37 
questions were asked of 500 people. 
Of these, 327 replied, most of them 
obviously in good faith. Here are the 
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Give the names of the following: 

a) Your councilman on the City 
Council. 

6) The mayor of your city. 

c) Your district attorney. 

a) The governor of your state, 

e) Lieutenant-governor of your 
state. 

f) Your state senator. 

g) Your state assemblyman. 

4) Your U. S. Senator. 

#) Your representative in Con. 
gress. 

7) Vice-president of the U. §. 

k) U. S. secretary of state. 

1) U.S. secretary of labor. 

m) U.S. secretary of agriculture, 

n) U. S. secretary of the interior, 

o) The nine members of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


. Who decides how much money 


the city shall spend on public 
schools ? 


. About how much does your city 


government spend in a year? 


. About how much does the state 


government spend in a year? 


. What is the tax rate in your city? 
. Name two kinds of state taxes. 
. Who appoints the members of the 


U. S. Supreme Court? 


. Name one provision in the United 


States Neutrality Act? 


. What do the initials A.A.A. stand 


for? What is one of its purposes? 


. What do the initials T.V.A. stand 


for? What is one of its purposes? 


. What do the initials W-P.A. stand 


for? What is one of its purposes? 


. Name one difference between the 


Republican and Democratic pat 
ties. 
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HOW MUCH DO VOTERS KNOW? 


4 13. How can the federal Constitution 
be amended? 

214. How is the President of the 
United States elected? 

2 15. Can the President introduce bills 
in either house of Congress? 


The maximum total of points ob- 
tainable was 100. It seemed to the 
investigators that 60 was little 
enough to expect from a moderately 
responsible citizen. This expectation 
proved over-optimistic. Of 327 re- 
plies, 119 were from a special group 
(of which more later) and 208 were 
from the “general’’ community. The 
average score for these 208 persons 
was 23.7. 

Moreover, the chances are that this 
result gives more than a fair picture 
of the political literacy of the average 
American. The schooling of the per- 
sons answering runs considerably 
ahead of the average. Only 15 per- 
cent had less than nine grades. The 
large portion of the population 
which is illiterate or virtually so did 
not figure in the result at all. Thus 
the rating of 23.7 is probably consid- 
erably above the figure which the 
general public would attain. 

In our nameless city a great many 
lecture forums are offered under pub- 
lic school auspices. Persons attend- 
ing certain of these forums were 
invited to fill out questionnaires, and 
119 did so. Interestingly, the average 
tating of their replies was 60.7, al- 
most three times as high as the aver- 
age “run of the mine.” 

Sharp differences were found to 
exist between various ages and kinds 


of people. Taking both groups—the 
general sample and the attendance of 
forums—the following scores were 
recorded: 

Persons with college experience— 
52.8. 

Members of professions—51.1. 

Persons over 25—44.1. 

Workers (general) —41.4. 

Persons with high school experi- 
ence—37.4, 

Housewives—33.6. 

Unemployed—33.5. 

Under 25 years of age—32.9. 

Persons with less than nine grades 
of schooling—29.4. 

These scores would be lower if the 
“select’’ group attending forums was 
omitted. They suggest that formal 
schooling does not weigh very heav- 
ily in political literacy as compared 
with other factors. Age counts strik- 
ingly. Practical experience outside 
the home seems important; house- 
wives grade low, presumably because 
they lack contacts. Relatively, work- 
ers grade better than their schooling 
would suggest. 

Turning to specific questions, the 
average person knew the names of 
only 6 out of 23 of his chosen ofh- 
cials. Even the names of mayor and 
U. S. senator are often matters of 
speculation. There was practically 
universal ignorance about the full 
names of the T.V.A., A.A.A., and 
W.P.A., but many knew their gen- 
eral purpose. 

Oddly, a sizeable minority could 
“name one provision in the Neutral- 
ity Act.” They knew that it bars 
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shipments of arms to belligerents. and in the associated question of con. 
Apparently, while Americans have _ stitutional amendments, the great ma. 
little general political awareness, jority of replies betrayed a total lak A 
they do have sensitive spots. Peace, of precise knowledge. tt 
. | age 
perhaps, is one. Less than half of those essaying 


The one political area where the the questionnaire attempted any an. a 
voter gets a zero grade is public fi- swer at all to the question: “Name — 
nance. The budget is supposed tobe _ one difference between the Republi. | 4} 
the spark that sets off the fireworks, can and Democratic Parties.” Of ty te 
and every campaign orator howls those 141 replies, 71 stated that the coed 
about economy—or extravagance. difference was the tariff issue, al- een 
The truth is that the audience hasn’t though no one under 40 has ever non 
the faintest idea of what is spent or voted in an election where this issue text 
what for. And, if complete blank- really burned. Of the remaining 70 healt 
ness is any cue, he doesn’t much care. replies, about 20 were flippant ot } 4, 
Out of 327 replies, hardly half a moronic. Fifty, by a generous esti- } 4 
dozen came within millions of the mate, showed some attempt to get at hoie 
city budget or a hundred million of _ the kernel of present party issues, spec 
the state total. Of such voters is the American | |; 

Most people do not know how a democracy compounded. Perhaps the ] ) 
President, in theory, is elected, hav- capping wonder is that the state itself X 
ing never heard of the vermiform has been so blind to the law of its | 
appendix known as the electoral col- own preservation that it has never]... 
lege. More serious is their ignorance devised an education through which ] ,.., 


about so serious a matter as choosing a free people may approach mature | ¥ 


a Supreme Court justice. Both here citizenship. io’ 


Mos 


John W. Herring is on the staff of the New York iz 
State Department of Education. Reported from the y 
Adult Education Bulletin, II (June, 1938), 3-9. late 
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=> TUDENT mortality rates for 25 universities show that 
45 out of every 100 students withdraw permanently some- 
time during their college careers. Only one out of every three 
students succeeds in securing a degree. 
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DEMOCRACY IN OUR TEXTBOOKS 


Mowat G. FRASER 


In the American Teacher 


A OW many textbooks encour- 
age their readers to consider how con- 
sistent our crucial, controversial civic 
policies are with the democratic ideal 
of equal justice and opportunity? 

About three years ago I began to 
ty to find out. I have since exam- 
ined all the most widely used ele- 
mentary and secondary school civics, 
economics, history, and social studies 
textbooks. I have written to all the 
lading publishers, textbook writers, 
and several leading professors of the 
teaching of the social studies to ask 
their opinions. Through articles, 
speeches, and further correspondence 
Ihave made known my findings and 
have asked for contrary evidence. 

What have been my findings? Al- 
most all textbooks extol democracy in 
name. Many discuss our most impor- 
tant general civic problems and some 
of them give long lists of arguments 
on “both sides” of such problems. 
Most books somewhere mention 
equal opportunity as an ideal and a 
vety few somewhere contain an iso- 
lated question or two concerning the 
attainment of that ideal. But not a 
single one encourages its readers to 
consider how consistent any disputed 
aivic policy is with that ideal! 

Nor is this conclusion now dis- 
puted by anybody who has heard or 
tead a full statement of it, as far as I 


know. Half a dozen publishers, a 
like number of teachers and profes- 
sors, and one textbook writer have 
disputed it and cited pages in certain 
books as evidence. I have examined 
all such books with care. They con- 
tain commendations of the least dis- 
puted aspects of democracy, and cite 
instances or raise questions concern- 
ing their attainment. But in no case 
is there even the slightest encourage- 
ment for the reader to consider these 
matters in the light of the ideal of 
equal opportunity. On my pointing 
out this fact, none of the objectors 
has persisted with his contentions. 

On the other hand, many publish- 
ers, textbook writers, and educators 
have written me admitting, explain- 
ing, and usually regretting the fact I 
have pointed out. The tenor of all 
their explanations is the same. Text- 
book writers, they believe, will not 
write books encouraging the demo- 
cratic ideal and publishers will not 
publish them simply because school 
administrators and boards of educa- 
tion are afraid that such textbooks 
will be considered too radical! 

What can be done? First, let us 
bring this need out into the open 
and request support from all organi- 
zations interested in civic education 
and, second, let us ask these organi- 
zations to sponsor the new textbooks. 


Mowat G. Fraser is Lecturer in Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Reported from the American 
Teacher, XXII (May-June, 1938), 12-13. 
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INTEGRATION WINS 


JOHN V. MAIER 
In the Clearing House 


Onur point of view at Wilson 
Junior High School is that integra- 
tion is a process which takes place in 
the mind of the learner—a personal 
reaction dependent on the mind’s 
ability to grasp and make use of re- 
lationships—and that any arrange- 
ment of subject matter is merely a 
means of facilitating this understand- 
ing of relationships. The main pur- 
pose of the integrated program is to 
aid the boy or girl to get a better 
understanding of the modern world. 

Our program was started in 1936. 
After excluding 30 pupils with the 
lowest mental and achievement 
scores, the remainder of a class of 
230 entering 7B’s was divided into 
three ability levels, and each of these 
into two sections of equal ability. On 
each ability level, one section became 
the experimental or integrated group 
and the other the control group hav- 
ing the traditional program. 

The experimental groups remained 
with their teachers during the entire 
morning session, went to practical 
and fine arts teachers the first two 
periods after lunch, and then return- 
ed to their homeroom for the remain- 
der of the day. For the last period, 
the art teacher was on call to these 
integrated sections for any help in 
art work that might come out of 
regular classroom activity. 

The willingness of parents to co- 
operate in this program surprised us. 
Skilled and unskilled wage earners 
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make up the school’s economic back. 
ground. Perhaps the fact that we d 
not have high school teachers and 
college professors as patrons mak 
it easy for us. 

We now have five integrated 
groups, having started a new om 
each semester. We employ the unit 
of work organization. In some casa 
the unit is suggested by the teacher 
who, like a good salesman, present 
its possibilities and values. The unit 
is not taken up unless she succeeds ia 
creating a proper interest. In othe 
cases the pupils suggest the unit 
They may suggest several, one o 
which is chosen by vote after thor 
ough discussion. 

Usually the unit of work is taken 
up by the entire class, with every. 
one following a minimum assigt- 
ment worked out cooperatively by the 
teacher and class. In addition, volu- 
tary assignments are suggested, th 
pupils being urged to investigate sub 
topics of special interest. 

Sometimes, however, in lieu of: 
class unit the pupils are allowed to 
select their own individual unit, ead 
pupil under guidance formulating bs 
own plan of attack and pursuing bi 
study according to his own desirts 
The results of such individual stud 
are often made available to the entitt 
class through articles, reports, ati 
discussions. 

Since the integrated prograt 
throws pupils and teacher togethe 
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INTEGRATION WINS 


for a long period each day, relations 
between them become much more 
like those existing in a home. Every- 
one knows everyone else well. Prob- 
lems of behavior and adjustment are 
discussed frankly in the group, the 
vatious members contributing sugges- 
tions for improving personal rela- 
tions. The pupils are encouraged to 
adjust to criticism, and concrete sug- 
gestions for improvement are made 
freely. The pupils are encouraged to 
evaluate what they do as individuals 
and as a group, and what they and 
the teacher do together. They feel 
free to question the teacher's accu- 
racy as well as that of any other mem- 
ber of the group. 

Such frankness, combined with 
dassroom democracy, leads to an oc- 
asional problem. The pupils, ac- 
customed to freedom and democratic 
treatment for more than half of each 
day, sometimes have trouble adjust- 
ing to special subject classes con- 
ducted in conventional fashion. 

On standardized subject-matter 
tests, the integrated group has equal- 
ed the control group in every way. In 
written composition they scored defi- 
itely better. On our social adjust- 
ment questionnaire they listed fewer 
dissatisfactions with teachers and al- 
most complete satisfaction with the 
kind and number of school activities. 
The pupils in the control group ex- 
pressed a definite desire for more dis- 


cussion of their problems and less 
punishment, and for more recrea- 
tional activities. 

Since the work in the integrated 
groups is centered around activities, 
since it is not hurried and the teacher 
has time to give help when needed, 
the pupils have learned to do simple 
research much better than any of the 
control groups. They know where 
and how to find almost any needed 
material. They can make notes on it, 
outline it, summarize it, which is 
more than many high school pupils 
can do. Our librarian marvels at the 
wide use of the library by the inte- 
grated groups as compared with the 
control groups. 

For the development of personality 
and the making of moral and social 
adjustments, we think the integrated 
set-up is much superior to the depart- 
mentalized program because the chil- 
dren know the teacher well enough 
to ask questions about anything that 
puzzles them. Teachers of the inte- 
grated groups spend much more time 
with pupil problems—poverty, 
health, sex morality, secretiveness, 
profanity, jealousy, snobbishness, in- 
feriority complexes, etc.—than for- 
merly. They are making definite 
progress in the solution of these 
problems. And problems are much 
less likely to accumulate without our 
awareness, as they so often do under 
a departmentalized schedule. 


John V. Maier is Principal of the Wilson Junior 
High School, Muncie, Indiana. Reported from the 
Clearing House, XIII (September, 1938), 3-8. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


PERSONALITIES: Edwin A. Lee, Di- 
rector of the National Occupational 
Conference, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education and head of the 
department of vocational education 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. .. . Robinson G. Jones, 
former superintendent of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, schools and past presi- 
dent of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N.E.A., died recently 
at the age of 66. ... R. M. 
Garrison has been appointed high 
school supervisor for the Ohio State 
Department of Education. . . . Lotus 
D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died suddenly 
last month of a heart attack shortly 
after he had returned to his duties 
following a year’s leave of absence 
due to ill health. . . . Thomas P. 
Carpenter, founder and president of 
Oak Park, Illinois, Junior College, 
has been named dean of new stu- 
dents at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill... . Walter G. Preston, Jr., at 
one time assistant to President Rob- 
ert Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
in charge of education to the vice- 
president in charge of programs of 
the National Broadcasting Co. .. . 
Frederick L. Holtz, assistant superin- 
tendent of the New York City 
schools, will retire on November 1. 
. . Joseph A. Day, former principal 
of the Fort Smith, Ark., junior high 
school, is the new president of the 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. .. . Paul L. An- 
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derson has been named superinten. 
dent of the Dillon, Mont., schools 
and Charles Henry, former superin. 
tendent, will devote full time to his 
duties as director of training at the 
Montana State Normal College, Dil. 
lon... . Nolen M. Irby, supervisor 
of Negro schools for Arkansas, has 
been appointed director of field 
studies and professor of education at 
the University of Georgia. . . . Edgar 
L. G. Prochnik, former minister to 
the United States from Austria, has 
become a lecturer in the School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.... 
Edna P. Amidon, formerly assistant 
professor in home management and 
child development at the University 
of Missouri, has been named chief of 
the home economics service in the 
U. S. Office of Education. . . . John 
C. Hanna, for many years state su- 
pervisor of high schools for Illinois, 
died last month at the age of 82.... 
Earl G. Blackstone, of Iowa State 
University, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of commerce and edu- 
cation at the University of Southem 
California. . . . W. Ray Smith of 
the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction has succeeded 
M. J. Walsh, who has retired, as 
dean of instruction of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College at In- 
diana. . . . Margaret P. Rae, assis- 
tant superintendent of the New 
York City schools and an employee 
of the system for 40 years, died last 
month. . . . Edith E. Redit, supervisor 
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{ Imperial County, Calif., schools, 
sbeen appointed associate profes- 
br of education at the San Diego 
ute Teachers College. .. . James F. 
fould, member of the Minneapolis 
001 board, has been named assis- 
t superintendent in charge of 
iness affairs, following certifica- 
m by the Civil Service Commission. 
.. Earl E. Keinschmidt, M.D., Dr. 
.H., assistant editor of the Journal 
{School Health and formerly of the 
balty of the University of Michi- 
, has been appointed director of 
¢e department of preventive medi- 
tne, public health, and bacteriology 
ifthe School of Medicine of Loyola 
iniversity, Chicago, Ill... . Kenneth 
kK Haas of Bowling Green, Ky., 
business University has been named 
pecial agent for distributive educa- 
hon in the U. S. Office of Education. 
. Virgil E. Herrick of the Milwau- 
we Country Day School has been 
umed assistant professor of elemen- 
ay education at Syracuse University. 
.. Alvin C. Eurich of the faculty of 
Northwestern University’s school of 
ducation has accepted an appoint- 
nent to the faculty of Stanford Uni- 
resity.. .. J. A. Keller is the new 
mesident of the Florence, Alabama, 
Mate Teachers College. . . . Michael 
. Demiashkevich of George Pea- 
idy College for Teachers took his 
fe on August 26... . William A. 
loylan, president of Brooklyn Col- 
“ge, has resigned. . .. Montgomery 
C. Smith, superintendent of the 
Hudson, N. Y., schools, died re- 
cently, 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


POLITICS raises its ugly head just as 
frequently with independent school 
boards as with schools controlled by 
municipal authorities who are re- 
sponsible for other divisions of the 
city government in the opinion of 
Nelson B. Henry of the Department 
of Education and Jerome G. Kerwin 
of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence of the University of Chicago. 
Their conclusion follows an exten- 
sive study of political interference in 
school systems of cities of more than 
50,000 population. The project was 
undertaken to shed light on the old 
argument between schoolmen and 
political scientists about the effective- 
ness of school operation with or 
without closer cooperation with other 
local governmental agencies. 


THE Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
and several provincial teachers’ or- 
ganizations are carrying on a cam- 
paign for federal aid to education in 
the form of provincial subsidies 
which will guarantee a minimum 
standard of education. Canada is 
one of the few divisions of the 
British Empire in which federal aid 
to the extent of 50 to 100 percent of 
the costs of schools has not had a 
long history. 


A NEw program of honor studies for 
students of outstanding ability has 
been announced by the University of 
Rochester. Students will be chosen 
for the division of honor studies at 
the end of the sophomore year and 
given opportunity for independent 
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study. They will be excused from 
ordinary class requirements, atten- 
dance, and examinations and their 
work will not be graded. Compre- 
hensive examinations will be given in 
the senior year by faculty members 
who have not taken part in the in- 
struction of the students or by fac- 
ulty men from other universities. 


PuBLIC school systems are taking in- 
creasingly greater interest in publish- 
ing material to aid in the interpreta- 
tion or operation of the schools. 
Excellent examples of such publica- 
tions are the following which this 
office has recently received: History 
of the Public Schools of Exeter, 
N. H. by Clifton A. Towle, Superin- 
tendent, published by the Board of 
Education ; Policies, Regulations, and 
Guiding Principles of the Aberdeen, 
S. D., Public Schools by Charles J. 
Dalthorp, Superintendent, published 
to enlighten patrons and serve as a 
handbook for the staff; Tentative 
Budget for 1938-39 of the Los 
Angeles, Calif., Board of Education 
by Harry M. Howell, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, which interprets the 
budget in terms of pictures and 
graphs as well as statistics; and 
Guide for Curriculum Planning of 
the Glencoe, Ill., Public Schools by 
Paul J. Misner, Superintendent, 
which sells for $2.00. 


Tuis fall the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity has reorganized its lower divi- 
sion to include the second year of 
college attendance which has been 
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renamed the “junior division.” } 
has been established to provide fo 
the continuation of a general educ. 
tion for two years beyond high school 
before the selection of a special 
course for major study. 


GOUCHER College, Baltimore, Md, 
is celebrating the fiftieth anniversay 
of its opening this month. A high. 
light of the program will be the an. 
nouncement of the winner of the 
architectural competition for the best 
design for development of a 421. 
acre plot at Towson, Md., 12 miles 
from Baltimore, where the college 
will eventually make its permanent 
home. 


A NEW social studies teaching aid 
has made its appearance in the form 
of “News Map of the Week,” edited 
by Curtis D. MacDougall, of North 
western University. The map will k 
published each Monday and current 
events leaflets are provided for class 
use. Subscription to the “News Map 
of the Week” is $27.50 for the 
school year and for the student sup 
plement, News of the Week, 5 
cents for the school year. The ad 
dress of the publishers is 1512 Or 
leans St., Chicago, Illinois. 


THE North Central Asscciation of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
recently defendant in a suit brought 
by the governor of North Dakot 
seeking to enjoin the association 
from removing the University and 
the State Agricultural College of tht 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


state from the list of accredited col- 
leges. Judge Walter C. Lindley of 
the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Illi- 
nois at Danville denied the injunc- 
tion, stating that the association is 
voluntary in character and that mem- 
bers agree to abide by the rules of 
the organization and that there was 
no evidence that the dropping of the 
two institutions was arrived at arbi- 
trarily or without substantial evidence 
to support the move. 


CoLuMBIA, Mo., public schools are 
providing free dental care for chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to 
meet the cost of private treatment. A 
local dentist devotes half of his time 
to school dental service including 
education of pupils and parents to 
the need for sound teeth, the point- 
ing out of defects in school children’s 
teeth, and the repairing of defects 
when parents are unable to meet the 
cost of having the work done by a 
tegular dentist. The members of the 
dental profession in Columbia are re- 
ported to be wholeheartedly behind 
the program as it indicates to parents 
the need for dental care. 


HERSHEY, Penna., schools now in- 
dude a junior college which is the 
gift of M. S. Hershey, chocolate 
manufacturer and founder of the 
community. Both terminal and aca- 
demic courses will be provided by the 
junior college and costs to students 


will be only the amount spent on 
textbooks. 


REDDING Ridge School in Connecti- 
cut has successfully completed the 
first year under a new plan whereby 
the college-entrance subjects are ar- 
ranged into a series of five one-year 
courses with one major subject being 
stressed each year, according to Ken- 
neth Bonner, headmaster. A greater 
knowledge of a central field of in- 
terest has been achieved, he states, as 
well as enthusiasm and appreciation 
of the subject matter. The course 
starts in the ‘second form” or what 
corresponds to the eighth grade in 
most school systems. 


A FREE junior college has been open- 
ed by the Board of Education of St. 
Louis, Mo. Considerable emphasis 
will be placed on scholastic excel- 
lence since the college is designed 
primarily for sincere and capable 
young people who might not other- 
wise be able to attend college. Pro- 
visions have been made for both 
white and Negro students. 


RECENTLY a class at New York 
York University tried television for 
classroom instruction. Dr. C. C. 
Clark lectured on the principles of 
photoelectricity to a class of 200 
seated before 15 television screens. 
He spoke from the television studios 
59 floors below the class in the RCA 
building. A back-track radio circuit 
enabled the students to ask the in- 
structor questions. 


A NEw departure in the teaching of 
history in elementary and junior high 
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schools of California is being intro- 
duced with the announcement of a 
monthly publication, California His- 
tory Nugget. Supplementing text- 
books on history, the magazine is 
published by the California State 
Department of Education in con- 
junction with the State Historical 
Association. Approximately 20,000 
copies of the first number were dis- 
tributed to pupils. 


EVIDENCE of professional interest 
and growth is apparent from the local 
school bulletins and magazines, 
copies of which have been received 
recently by the EDUCATION DIGEsT. 
Among those received are the Peda- 
gogue of the Medford, Mass., Teach- 
ers Club; the Philadel phia Teacher of 
the Philadelphia Teachers Union; 
the New York Teacher, published by 
the New York Teachers Union; the 
New Haven Teachers Journal of the 
New Haven, Mass., Teachers 
League; News Flashes of the Ta- 
coma, Wash., Association of Class- 
room Teachers; the Baltimore Bulle- 
tin of Education, published by the 
Bureau of Measurements, Statistics, 
and Research; High Points of the 
New York City Board of Education; 
the Los Angeles School Journal; the 
Denver Classroom Teacher; Chicago 
School Journal, published by the 
Chicago Normal College; and the 
Chicago Teacher, published by the 
Chicago Teachers Union. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
October 3-7, 23rd National Rec- 
reation Congress. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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October 8-9, Secondary Edug 
tion Clinic, Winfield, Kansas. 

October 10-14, National Assoq 
tion of Public School Business Of 
ficials. 

October 24-28, American 
Health Association and the Americ 
Public Health Association, 

City, Mo. 

October 27-28, Seventh Educa 
tional Conference of the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance of 
the American Council on Education, 
the Committee on the Relation of 


School and College of the Progres & : 


sive Education Association, the Co 
operative Test Service, and the Edu 
cational Records Bureau. Hotd 
Roosevelt, New York City. 
DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS; 
November 6-12, American Edu 
cation Week. 
November 14-16, 52nd Annual 


Convention, Association of Land = 


Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Chicago, III. 

November 14-17, National Coun 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction 
Frankfort, Ky. 


November 14-18, Child Study : ) 
Association of America, Hotdi 


Roosevelt, New York City. 
November 24-26, National Coun” 
cil of Teachers of English, Hotei 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 4 
November 25-26, National Couriy = 
cil for the Social Studies. Pittsburgh it~ 
Penna. , 
November 





30-December 3 ’ : 
American Vocational Association. Si * 
Louis, Mo. 





